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17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 


Yes, your wish as well 


as your daily need will 
be fulfilled in a genuine 
‘*Waterman’s Ideal.’’ 


Now is the time to an- 


nounce ‘‘Waterman’s Ideal’’ 
in your Christmas Want 


List, and in making up 
your gift list write 
**Waterman’s Ideal’’ 
against the names of 
the ones you are es- 
pecially anxious to please. 


That.will settle it and settle it 
right. Itisa simple matter then 
to stop in any good store, near 
home, and make an early choice 
of the style you prefer. Your 
dealer will assist you, and after 
Christmas will exchange the 
pens to suit, if desired. 

It is a great satisfaction to 
know you are giving the best. 
‘‘Waterman’s Ideals’’ cost no 
more. In fact, they are the most 
inexpensive pens you can buy— 
they last for years, and, above 
all, will always write accurately 
and are absolutely cleanly to use 
and carry. Just make sure you 
buy the pen with the imprint 
‘*Waterman’s Ideal.’’ 

BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


IN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


j L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 
24 School Street, Boston. 115 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 
107 Notre Dame St., W. Montreal 


Kingsway, London. 6 Rue d'Hanovre, Paris 
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Ha! Ha! He'll wear 
Winslow’s Skates next time! 


They never throw a fellow. They keep a fellow 
from “getting his bumps.” Their flint-hard run- 
ners cut the ice, and give that sure-footed feeling- 
that makes you forget your feet and jump into the 
game. And they certainly are speedy ! 




























Winslow's College Hockey Skates are the finest made. 
They screw on to the shoe, and have round comers front 
and back. See them in our new catalogue No. 3. 
Write for a free copy to-day! It contains rules of lead- 
ing Hockey Associations. 


WINSLOW'S 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. C0. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
San Francisco. 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, 
E.C.; PARIS, 64 AvenuedelaGrande Armee; 
BERLIN; SYDNEY and BRISBANE, 
Australia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND 
and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 


Makers of 
Winslow’s 


Roll 


er 




















WE WANT ONE BOY OWNER 
IN EVERY 


COMMUNITY 


The “BEN HUR?” racing car 


Long, Low, Racy, Easy to Run. 
Length about 5 feet. 








HOW TO GET IT 
WITHOUT COST 
The ‘‘Ben Hur’’ Steel Racing Car will 


be given only to Companion subscribers 
for five new solicited subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion. Or the Car 
will be sold to any one for $11.00. 


Let Us Help You. If you will send us your 
name and address, and say that you want 
toearn a ‘Ben Hur” Car, we will tell you 
about a plan for getting new subscrip- 
tions which was used by one of our boys 
with great success. This should enable tires and solid brass hub caps. 
you to earn your Car easily and quickly. 











fine Car this is: 





Here is the best thing we have seen for the boys, the “Ben Hur” Racing Car, King of Fun-Makers and Grand Master 
of a jolly good time outdoors. It is a good exerciser, too, with a propelling stroke, which, like rowing, will strengthen 
and develop every muscle of the body. Parents should encourage and help their boys to obtain one of these Cars under our liberal offer. 


‘‘Ben Hur’’ is zo¢ a cheap toy, but rather a strongly made, all-steel 
Racer, constructed along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat 
tilted back, and spare wheel securely fastened to the back, same as 
on the racing motor-cars. It is very fast, being geared for speed. 


Especially suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. 








Width 1% feet. 





We Deliver Free 


Before Christmas 


As a further incentive, we will 





The following specifications will show what a 
i ‘The frame is made of best 
quality steel, finely enameled. The seat meas- 
ures 12x15 inches, and has a steel railing 
round the back. The machine has five 14-inch 
wheels (one extra) with %-inch solid rubber 
With the excep- 
tion of wheels, seat and grips, the entire machine 
is enameled in red, with gold striping. The seat 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


pay the freight charges to any 


and wheels are enameled in green and the grips freight office east of Colorado on 
in black. Outside measurements nearly 5 feet ‘ a «Mien 

long and 20 inches wide. The special features all “‘Ben Hur’’ Cars ordered on | 
are: Protected gears; double adjustable grips, or before istm: ints 
the lower one to shorten the stroke of the arm in or before Christmas. To points 
fast riding; tangent spoke wheels for strength ; farther west, a special prepayment 


power transmitted on differential principle to 
avoid strain on machine when turning corners ; 
built low and broad to prevent upsetting. 


offer will be sent upon request. 
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HEN Jim Ransom 

came back to St. 

Timothy’s, he was 
in a state of elation and 
excitement unusual even in 
a sixth former. The day 
before he left home, his 
father had been nominated 
for governor on the ticket 
usually successful in that 
important middle Western 
state. 

Jim’s regret at having 
to be away from the scene 
of the campaign and of 
the expected triumph was 
somewhat lessened by the 
expectation of greatly in- 
creased prestige at the 
school. Not that he was 
an unimportant person 
there now; as he was a 
cheerful and enthusiastic 
youth, of considerable size 
and weight and conspicu- 
ous athletic prowess, he 
was popular among the 
boys, and much admired. 
But he sometimes felt that 
he received too scant a 
measure of respect from 
the masters. His father’s 
new political prominence 
would no doubt correct 
their disposition to be 
indifferent and sometimes 
harsh. 

Even more satisfaction 
did he expect to derive 
through his intimacy with 
Peter Allan, who came 
from the same state, 
although from the smaller 
city of Marshfield. In 
many ways the most im- 
portant thing in Marshfield 
was the newspaper edited 
by Allan’s father. It had 
the reputation of being the 
brightest and most enter- 
taining, as well as the most 
independent, newspaper in 
the state. At the table, 
when the mail was given 
out, Allan used to show the 
Chronicle with pride, and 
he and Jim Ransom had laughed together 
over many a sally of parental wit. 

‘“*Gee, your father’s bright, isn’t he!’’ 
he exclaimed on one occasion, after chuck- 
ling over a column of sarcastic comment 
on the shortcomings of an unfortunate mayor. 
**I’d hate to have him lambasting me.’’ 


‘*Father never lambastes people, Jim, unless | 


they deserve it,’’ Peter assured him. 
Returning to St. Timothy’s, Ransom looked 
forward to seeing Allan and his 











opponent—a man named pot lage un- | 


doubtedly be rich. Any man named Gubbins 
would be vulnerable to humorous satire. 


Doctor Davenport, who welcomed Ransom | jocular. 
back to the school, made a pleasant comment | 


on the honor in store for his father. Mr. 
Wilkins, who taught history, said that un- 
doubtedly his father owed his political success 


to the interest in American history that had | 


been fostered in his youth by a painstaking 
teacher. ‘‘When old Wilkins takes to jollying,’’ 
thought Ransom, ‘‘things are certainly going 
fine. ’’ 
picked out his room in the White House. 

Everybody among his friends seemed aware 
of his new dignity except the one person who 
might most surely have been expected to know 
of it. Allan had to be told. 

‘*Really!’’ said Allan. ‘‘I’ve been in New 
York; father left mother and me there. I 
hadn’t heard how the convention came out. ’’ 

‘‘Some of them wanted Brown, and some 
wanted Ives,’’ explained Ransom. 
last they compromised on father. ’’ 


‘‘My father was rather expecting that Brown | 


would be nominated,’’ said Allan. 


Ransom felt annoyed at his friend’s lack of | 


enthusiasm; he forgave it somewhat when 
he learned that Brown was an old friend of 
the Allans. He could not help thinking, 
however, that his father’s nomination should 
have been even more acceptable to Peter than 
that of Mr. Brown. 

The next day at dinner, when the mail was 
distributed, Allan did not open the newspaper 
that he received. He laid it beside his plate, 
and from the other end of the table Ransom 
looked at it with eagerness. 


‘‘What’s the news in the Chronicle to-day, | 





Mr. Bradford asked him if he had 


“And at} 
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‘*What does 


smiling. 
your father have to say about the nomination ?”’ 

**T don’t know; I haven’t looked at it yet.’’ 
<mrontote. Allan slipped the newspaper off the table into 


Pete?’’ he asked, 








and clutched it firmly. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
have a chance to read it till later.’’ 

‘* Let’s see it a moment, won’t you?’’ 

‘*You havea nerve!’’ Allan tried to appear 
‘*‘Wanting to open my mail!’’ 

** Just a newspaper !’’ 

‘*T must see first if it’s fit for you to read.’’ 

**O shucks !’’ 

Ransom relapsed into a discontented silence. 
He believed that in that sealed copy of the 
Chronicle there was probably a pleasant eulogy 
of his father and an amusing criticism of Gub- 
bins ; it seemed mean of Allan to withhold them 
from circulation. 

After dinner McKee drew Ransom off into 
a corner to talk football with him: McKee 
was captain of the Pythian eleven, on which 
Ransom was full-back. Practise was not to 
begin for a couple of weeks, but in his zeal 
McKee had mapped out some trick plays, and 
he was eager to have Ransom, his best back, 





pass judgment on them. When the conference 


was over, Ransom hurried up to Allan’s room, 
and found his friend reading his newspaper. 

‘*What’s the news of the campaign?’’ Ran- 
som asked, settling himself into a chair to 
await hungrily his turn at the Chronicle. 

Allan twisted about uneasily. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you, Jim,’’ he said, after a moment, ‘‘why I 
didn’t want to open the paper at the table. 
I was afraid somehow that dad might have 
come out on the other side; I knew how strong 
he was for Mr. Brown, and how little he 
thinks of that ring of politicians at your end | 
of the state. Well, I see I was right. He has 
an editorial on your father, but it’s not the 
kind you’d care to read. So I mean to be 
careful about opening the Chronicle at the 
table from now on.’’ 


Ransom flushed. *‘I guess there’s nothing 








father. 





SUDDENLY, GLANCING UP, HE SAW ON THEIR FACES NOT AMUSEMENT, BUT CONSTERNATION 


© A MATTER og 








very bad he can find to say about my 
Let me see it, Pete.’’ He held out 
his hand. 

Allan reluctantly passed over the paper. 
Ransom found the article, and the flush did 
not leave his face while he read it. His father 
was portrayed as an amiable, wealthy gentle- 
man, with a taste for fancy waistcoats, whose 
vanity had been played upon by designing 
politicians, and who, by foolishly permitting 
his name to be brought forward, had wrecked 
all his party’s chances of success. The article 
was brilliantly successful in its effort to heap 
ridicule upon its subject. The fancy waist- 
coats were described; so also was the grave 
consideration that he gave to each before he 
finally selected the blue and old gold as the 
one in which to receive the tidings of the 
nomination, the break in the emotional speech 
of acceptance when the candidate’s eye rested 
distraught upon a grease-spot in the midst of 
the resplendent expanse. It was all deadly, 
telling mockery, of the kind that Ransom at 
other times had been accustomed to find deli- 
ciously funny. 

He passed the newspaper back to Allan, 
who, with a wish to show his kindly feeling, 
dropped it in the waste-basket. 

**All I can say is,’’ remarked Ransom, 
gloomily, ‘‘that your father doesn’t know mine. 
Not by a blamed sight!’’ 

*““Of course,’’ said Allan, ‘‘he was disap- 
pointed about Brown—felt he’d been done out 
of the nomination. I don’t suppose he really 
has anything against your father—probably 
he just happened to hear about his waistcoats. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Ransom said, although somewhat 
reluctantly, ‘‘I don’t suppose it need make 
any difference between us, Pete. ’’ 

Allan reached out and gripped his hand. 
‘*No, don’t let it, Jim.’’ 

He felt a great relief when Jim, downcast, 
but still his friend, left the room. He had 
dreaded the consequences of Jim’s discovering 
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the truth; there was no 
one whose friendship he 
would have been more 
sorry to lose. Now it was 
all right—and it was an 
amusing article, too! One 
of his father’s best. 

His eye rested on the 
newspaper in the waste- 
basket, and presently he 
felt moved to rescue the 
Chronicle and read the 
article once more. In spite 
of his sympathy for Jim’s 
feelings, he could not help 
laughing over it. And then 
he could not help wishing 
to share it with some one 
who would appreciate it 
as Jim had appreciated 
earlier articles. The fact 
that it dealt with Jim’s 
father would give it a 
special piquancy for his 
friends. 

From down the corridor 
came the sounds of a 
‘*Tallentyre hunt,’’ the 
usual hilarious diversion of 
a rainy afternoon. The 
lanky Southerner had 
brought it on himself by 
declaring that one Virginia 
gentleman was the equal 
of any three Yankees; 
when things were dull in 
the dormitory, it was his 
custom to emit this defiant 
remark, and then valiantly 
defend himself in his room. 
It was sure to be at once 
besieged. 

This time the barricade 
had been swept away, and 
the invaders had the proud 
Tallentyre down upon his 


bed. Allan looked in 
through the open door, 
and saw that Kendrick, 


Ford and McKee were the 
three Yankees. Usually 
on such occasions Ransom 
made a fourth; the fact 
») that he was now absent 
meant of course that he 
was not in the dormitory. 
This was as obvious as anything could be, 
for his room was the adjoining one, the 
transom over the door was open, and he 
never could have resisted such an inviting 
noise. 
‘*Let Tally up,’’ sald Allan. 
to show you something.’ 
They came to their feet flushed and breath- 
ing hard. 
‘“*You know 


*“*T want 


Jim Ransom’s “father is run- 
ning for governor back home,’’ Allan said. 
‘*And now here’s my father attacking him. 
Jim was expecting the Chronicle would be all 
for him, and when he insisted on reading what 
it said, it was quite a shock.’’ 

‘*Ts it much of a roast?’’ asked Kendrick. 

‘**T’]l read you a few things out of it,’’ said 
Allan; and unfolding the newspaper, he began 
to read, to the amusement of his audience. Sud- 
denly, glancing up, he saw on their faces not 
amusement, but consternation and horror. He 
turned, and beheld Ransom in the doorway. 

‘* Yes, it’s very funny,’’ Ransom said. 
‘*But I take back what I told you, Allan— 
about it’s not making any difference between 
us. Don’t let me interrupt your reading. ’’ 

He walked slowly down the corridor, and 
the five others listened in a stricken silence to 
the sound of his deliberate steps. 

**T had no idea he was anywhere round!’’ 
cried Allan. ‘‘I wouldn’t have done it for the 
world! Only I thought it was so amusing—all 
those waistcoats — 

‘*I’m afraid he’ll be sore on all of us now,’’ 
said Kendrick. 

‘*There’s no reason why he should be; I 
made you listen to it.’’ 

‘*Yes, but he saw us all laughing.’’ 

The group broke up dejectedly. They all 
liked Jim Ransom; they were seriously dis- 
turbed by the prospect of awkwardness in 
their relations with him. 

‘*Well, it’s up to me to straighten things out 
if I can,’’ said Allan; and he went in search 
of his wounded friend. He realized now how 
sensitive Ransom was; evidently he had been 
in his own room, brooding over the attack on 
his father, too dispirited to come out and join 
in the proceedings next door. ‘‘What a goat 
I was not to think of it!’’ muttered Allan to 
himself, as he trudged through the rain to the 
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library. There in a secluded alcove he found 
Ransom, bowed over a book. 

‘‘Jim,’’ he said, sitting down at the table 
beside him, ‘I’m sorry.’’ 

‘Sorry for what?’’ blazed Ransom—and in 
the quiet room the bitter words, although 
spoken in a low voice, startled the readers 
beyond the alcove, who raised their heads to 
listen. ‘‘Sorry because you were caught! 
You did a mean, treacherous, disloyal thing— 
and I’m done with you!’’ 

Allan rose and left the room with burning 
cheeks, while all the fellows looked at him 
amazed. 

He felt so badly that he went straight to his 
room and wrote to his father, asking him not 
to send the Chronicle any more. He was 
unwilling to give the real reason for making 
this request; he said merely that he had very 
little time for reading, and that he was tempted 
to give too much: time to the Chronicle. 
Perhaps after the football season was over, he 
would want to see it again. 

Kendrick, Ford, MeKee and Tallentyre 
decided that they had nothing to apologize to 
Ransom for, and undertook to present toward 
him their usual countenance. For a while he 
was grim and cool with them, but finally their 
persistent and obtuse geniality had its effect. 
Then one day Kendrick tried to intercede for 
Allan, whose unhappiness under Ransom’s 
stony obliviousness had been apparent to every 
one in the dormitory. 

‘Tt wasn’t that he was trying to make fun 
of your father; it was only that he wanted us 


to know how elever his own father is,’’ Ken- | 


drick urged. 

‘Tt was the cowardliness of it, the low- 
down treachery of it!’”” Ransom answered, 
stubbornly. ‘‘He’d pulled a long face and 
jammed his scurrilous sheet into the waste- 
basket in my presence; but no sooner was I 
gone, than he picked it out again and ran with 
it to get a laugh out of you.’’ 

‘*Well, he feels awfully about it, anyway. 
And he’s really a good friend of yours; he 
always has been, and he will be again if you 
give him a chance.’’ 

‘*He’s cowardly,’’ said Ransom, ‘*‘He’s 
stopped getting his paper at the table; that’s 
because he doesn’t dare to look at it before 
my face. He has it delivered to him at his 
room—to read in secret !’” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind. He had his father 
stop sending it to him. He hasn’t read a copy 
of the paper since that day. ’’ 

Ransom said nothing, but he was a little 
moved by this information. Afterward he 
decided that it could make no difference; Allan 
had done a dastardly thing, and was not the 
fellow he had thought him. 

The football practise began, and soon train- 
ing-tables for the Pythian and Corinthian 
elevens were started. This was a relief to 
both Allan and Ransom, who were now sepa- 
rated at the times when it had been most 
awkward to be brought together. Allan was 
playing quarter-back on the Corinthians. Both 
fellows thought sometimes with discomfort of 
how they would feel when one had to tackle 
the other in the game. 

On the first Wednesday in November, at 
breakfast, a telegram was put into Ransom’s 
hand. He opened it with eager fingers, and 
read: 

Elected by fifteen thousand majority. Father. 

For the first time in more than a month 
Ransom’s face beamed. 

‘*Yes, he won,’’ he said, to the questioning 
looks that wefe turned upon him. 

The entire Pythian table was delighted, and 
showered exclamations and congratulations 
upon the fortunate son. 

“IT wish my dad was a governor,’’ said 
Kendrick. ‘‘I suppose you’ll be having the 
President at your house now.’’ 

‘* That’s nothing,’’ said McKee. 
father will be President next.’’. 

The earnestness with which he declared it 
showed at any rate what his hopes were; and 
Ransom found that long ago he had freely 
forgiven Kendrick and Ford and McKee and 
Tallentyre. With Allan it was different. From 
Allan’s embarrassed look when they met, going 
into chapel that morning, he was sure that 


‘* His 


he had heard the news, and had been disap- | 


pointed by it. 

Ransom’s spirits improved still more when 
his father wrote that he had decided to take a 
vacation, and that in the course of it he would 
pay him a visit; he would arrive in time to 
see the Pythian - Corinthian football game. 
This pleasant news Ransom kept to himself. 
His father needed no advertising; the fellows 
would see when they met him that he was 
not the kind of man who had been described 
in that unpleasant article. 

Meanwhile Allan was keeping silent about a 
similar matter.. His father, too, was coming 
on for the game, and Allan did not care to 
mention it for fear it would excite Ransom 
to some bitter speech. He was glad his father 
was coming, but at the same time he wished 
that it were possible to conceal him .from 
Ransom. 

Mr. Ransom wrote that he could not reach 
the school until the middle of the afternoon, 
when the game would be in progress; he said 
he would find his way to the grounds. Mr. 
Allan, however, arrived at noon; his son met 


him at the station, lunched with him at the 
hotel, and drove out to the school with him. 
Peter left his father at the athletic house, and 
went in to dress; he did not see him again 
until the intermission between the halves. 

It was no scoreless tie, that game; in the 
first half each team made twelve points, the 
Pythians by their heavy battering attack, 
the Corinthians by their superiority in punting 
and the forward pass. Between the halves 
Ransom, after throwing his blanket over his 
shoulders, walked round the field, looking for 
his father, and was disappointed to find that 
he had not yet come. As he was searching 
for him, he came face to face with Allan, 
strolling with a man whom Ransom knew 
instantly to be Mr. Allan. He had Peter’s 
slightness of build, lightness of step, round 
face and twinkling blue eyes. Peter pretended 
not to see Ransom as they passed. 

Ransom turned and followed them with his 
eyes. 

He had pictured the editor of the Chronicle 
as a tall man, with an overbearing seowl, a 
morose mouth, and a yellow, dyspeptic skin. 
It was simply another illustration of the decep- 
tion that lurks behind appearances. Ransom 
began to stalk the Allans. He was fascinated 
by the father’s nearness; it had for him the 
same attraction that the presence of a great 
and notorious criminal might have had. 

The Allans turned, and Peter, seeing that 
Ransom had been following them, and was 
now gazing at his father with a challenging 
stare, grew confused, and cast down his eyes. 
Ransom tingled with an ignoble satisfaction. 
| He would haunt them and continue to affront 
| that man with a challenging stare. Up and 
|down the field he moved in their wake, pre- 
senting himself whenever they turned, fixing 
Mr. Allan with a steady eye. 

His attentions could not be long ignored; he 
realized after a while that Mr. Allan had 
looked at him curiously, and had then turned 
to his son, who was in the most miserable 
confusion. There was some talk between the 
two; then suddenly Mr. Allan laughed aloud, 
and when next Ransom confronted them, both 
Mr. Allan and Peter amazed him by smiling 
at him. Im fact, Peter chuckled audibly as 
they passed. 

Ransom was bewildered by such insolent 
behavior; he had grown accustomed to a 
chastened and whipped demeanor on Allan’s 
part. His astonishment was soon overcome 
by his anger, and he thought of giving the 
pair another chance. If they again showed 
that they were amused, he would step up and 
say to Mr. Allan, ‘‘May I ask, sir, why you 
laugh in my face?’’ The football game had 
keyed him up and made him quite capable of 
such high-spirited foolishness. But just when 
he was swaggering forward with defiance in 
his eye, the timekeeper blew the whistle that 
summoned the players to their places. 

‘* All right,’? Ransom said to himself. ‘‘I’ll 
make a touch-down through Pete—and then 
maybe his father will laugh at me!’’ 

With that furious intention, he started in at 
once, and tore through the center of the 
| Corinthian line for several substantial gains. 
But somebody always pulled him down before 
he got as far as Allan; and eventually the 
Corinthians got the ball, regained some of the 
lost distance, and then contented themselves 
with one of Roney’s admirable punts. 

Mr. Ransom arrived at the field just in time 
to see the ball settle into his son’s arms. 
Ransom was rushed out of bounds, and brought 
up within a few feet of his father. 

‘*Hello, Jim!’’ said Mr. Ransom. 

The full-back’s dirty face lighted with a 
smile, and he waved his hand. The next 
moment he was called on to kick. Allan caught 
the ball, and ran it back five yards. 
Then Roney punted again, and this time 
Clyde, the Pythian quarter-back, fum- 
bled, and Tallentyre, the Corinthian left 
end, fell on the ball. A successful for- 
ward pass by Allan put the ball on the 
Pythians’ five-yard line, and on the next 
play Winslow broke through left tackle 
for a touch-down. Richardson kicked the 
| goal, and the Corinthians led, eighteen to 
| twelve. 

On the kick-off they ran the ball back 
to their forty-yard line, and then Roney 
punted again. Tallentyre tackled Clyde 
| the moment he caught the ball. On the 
|next play the Pythians were penalized 
| five yards for holding, and again Ransom 
was forced to kick. The pass to him was 
| poor, and he punted out of bounds onlya_ | 
| few yards down the field. The Corin- | 
| thians had possession of the ball thirty 
yards from the Pythian goal-line. 
| For the second time Allan made a suc- 
| cessful forward pass to Tallentyre; the 
| ball was advanced fifteen yards. Then 
| Roney dropped back, as if to try a goal 
| from the field; but instead, with Winslow 
and Allan interfering for him, he eir- 
cled the Pythian left end, and scored 








afterward kicked the goal. 


prise, and for a time were demoralized. Now 
they started in to retrieve themselves. From 
the middle of the field they pushed the Corin- 
thians back by short rushes. Then all at once 








| 


a touch-down, from which Richardson shortly | question at a time, please. ’’ 


The heavier eleven had been taken by sur- | herding a flock of turkeys. ’’ 


Ransom burst through the Corinthian line, 
shot past the secondary defense, and rushed 
down the field with only Allan between him | 
and the goal. Allan crouched, slipped under | 
the straight arm that Ransom tried to give) 
him, and pulled him down twenty yards from | 
the goal-line. . 

Both sides were shouting lustily, one cheer- | 
ing the run, the other the tackle. Mr. Allan, | 
in his excitement, turned to the tall gentleman | 
who happened to be standing by his side, and 
said: 

‘*Pretty good, the way the little fellow upset 
the big one.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the other. ‘‘Pretty good, 
too, the way the big one’s rushing the ball. ’’ 

**T naturally take more interest in the little 
one,’’ said Mr. Allan. ‘‘He’s my son.’’ 

‘** And the big one is mine, ’’ said Mr. 


Ransom. 

Mr. Allan shot an acute and startled glance 
at him. 

‘“*You’re Mr. Ransom—the governor elect !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘My name is Allan—of the 
Marshfield Chronicle.’’ 

**Really!’? Mr. Ransom smiled and put out 
his hand. ‘‘ You came round by degrees; now 
I feel I have quite a task to justify your final 
confidence in me!’’ : 

**T found soon enough that I had miscon- 
ceived you. It was a handsome letter that you 
sent me in response to my apology. ’’ 

“It wasa handsomeapology. But you know 
those roasts on me were mighty well done— | 
though I enjoyed them more when you turned | 
them on Gubbins! By the way,’’—Mr. Ran- 
som’s eyes twinkled,—‘‘wouldn’t you like to| 





see one of those waistcoats? I have on the 
blue and old gold.’’ 

In spite of the fact that Ransom got the 
touch-down for which he had struggled, the 
Corinthians won by a score of twenty-four to 
eighteen. Most of the spectators drifted away 
toward the school buildings, but Mr. Allan 
and Mr. Ransom waited together for their sons 
to emerge from the athletic house. Peter Allan 
came first, and shook hands with Mr. Ransom 
shyly. 

‘*Well,’’ said the governor elect, ‘‘for two 
fellows who are not on speaking terms, you 
and Jim seemed to be pretty intimate several 
times this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*T guess that’s what Jim will think about 
you and father when he comes out, ’’ said Peter. 

Ransom appeared a moment later. When he 
saw his father’s companions, he abruptly 
checked his affectionate rush. 

Mr. Ransom stepped forward. ‘‘Jim, maybe 
you think you’re too old for this, but —’’ He 
kissed him. ‘*This is my friend, Mr. Allan; 
he’s waiting to shake hands with you. And 
after you’ve done that, shake hands with Peter, 
too. > 

There was no doubt that his father meant 
what he said; so Jim, with not a very good 
grace, obeyed. And Mr. Allan, as he pressed 
his hand and noticed his reluctance, said, ‘‘I 
don’t blame you a bit, my boy.’”’ 

Mr. Ransom explained matters to Jim while 
they walked slowly some paces behind the 
Allans—who also were walking arm in arm. 

‘*Anyway, I like to feel that you’re so loyal 
to your dad,’’ said Mr. Ransom, at the end. 

‘*T guess I shall always be that,’’ said Jim. 


CHAOTA AND THE TURKEY 
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‘A THER’S business 
called him to South 
America for a year, 

and since there was no 
one exeept Uncle John 
and Aunt Mary to whom 
he would entrust us, he 
decided to send Clara 
and me to visit them on 
the Bar-Y Ranch in 
Arizona. 

When we arrived we | 
were tired and home- 
sick, but once in the 
motherly arms of Aunt 
Mary, Clara forgot her 
troubles; and one look 
at Uncle John’s big 
frame and_ twinkling 
blue eyes told me that 
he was a ‘‘boy’s man, ’’ 
with whom I could chum to my heart’s content. 
We jumped eagerly into the double-seated buck- 
board that was to take us the forty miles to 
the ranch. 

‘*What shall I do on the range, Uncle John?’’ 
I asked, as we sped over the plains. ‘‘May 
I have a pony, and a saddle, and a lariat? 
Do you brand cattle on your ranch? How} 
often do you go on a buffalo-hunt? Do your | 
cowboys wear big white hats and spurs and 
pistols —’’ 

‘*Are there any Indians out here?’’ Clara 
interrupted, with a shudder. 

‘*Can I go right out on the plains and herd 
cattle?’’ I asked, hardly pausing for breath. 

‘*Help! help!’? cried Uncle John. ‘‘One 


fa) 
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ORAWINGS BY 
HAROLD CUE 









AFTER HIM .. 
TOM TURK 
LEAPED AND 
RUSHED AND 
BOUNDED 


Then he laughed. | 
“T think your main job this summer will be | 


“Oh!’? T gasped, in disappointment. 
‘*Yes. As soon as your aunt got the letter | 
saying you were coming, she sent right off for | 
the eggs, and began tying a hen on the nest to | 


THE SHEEP- 


liam Thomas Whitlock 


e— ease 





hatch ’em out,’’ said Uncle John. ‘‘Did 
you get those turkeys so the children 
could have something to occupy their 
time?’’ he asked gravely of his wife. 


DOGS USED TO RUN FOR SHELTER. 


‘*Well, it was partly on their account that I 
decided to raise turkeys this year,’’ said Aunt 
Mary. ‘‘When we received Tom’s letter, asking 
that we keep the children here for a year, I 
got to thinking of old times back East, and I 
suddenly remembered that it’s been ten years 
since we had a turkey for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. ’’ 

It was well for the turkeys that they were 
still too young to be entrusted to our care 
during the first few days after our arrival at 
the ranch, The novelty of our surroundings 
kept us rushing in breathless delight from one 
object of interest to another. 

There was a rosillio pony, with a boy’s 
saddle and a silver-mounted bridle, for me, and 
there was a gentle, cream-colored cayuse, on 
which Clara could amble up and down the 
trails. Down in the corrals a spotted bronco 
colt was being raised by hand; a coyote cub 
was fastened by a chain to the clothes-line 
post; in a wire pen near the stables were 
three antelopes and a tiny fawn. 

Then there was the endless sweep of green 
prairies that stretched like a placid sea in all 
directions from the ranch-house, with islands 
of brilliant cactus flowers, and hundreds of 
cattle that stood knee-deep in the gently bil- 
lowing, grassy waves. And there were real 
cowboys, with jingling spurs and _ broad- 
brimmed sombreros, who dashed across the 
plains, and stepped awkwardly, with saddle- 
warped legs, about the corrals and the bunk- 
house. 

‘*You two kids act like a pair of locoed mus- 
tangs,’’ said Uncle John. ‘‘You’re not fit to 
take care of anything so valuable as that bunch 
of turkeys. And I’ve looked forward to your 
coming, so that I could leave the birds in your 
hands while I go and look after such common 
things as fences and water-holes and cattle and 
horses.’? He heaved a deep sigh and shook his 
head sadly. Then he carefully mixed some 
corn-meal with sweet milk, and carried it out 
to the ‘‘yeepers. ’’ 

‘*John, do come away from that coop!’’ 
called Aunt Mary. ‘‘You’ve fed those turkeys 
three times already this morning. Do you 
think they are young ostriches ?’’ 

With an offended air, Uncle John wiped the 
meal from his hands. 


‘*Here’s where I strike,’’? he said. ‘If I 
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can’t be allowed to stuff my own turkey —’’ | Amid the laughter of the cowboys, the Sab-| written that he and his wife will be here if! 


He strode out of the ranch yard, with Clara | 
and me clinging to his hands and laughing at | 
his mock anger. 


A week later we took charge of the turkeys. | fist at the boys of the Bar-Y. ‘‘You savin’ | 


The history of that brood had already 
been a tragic one. In the first. place, 
old Topknot, who had hitherto been a 
respectable hen, had abandoned the eggs 
at the end of three weeks, and Aunt 
Mary had been obliged to keep her on 
the nest by means of a wire cage. As 
if to remonstrate against this enforced 
incubating, Topknot had managed to 
break six of the fifteen eggs. Moreover, 
for the nine delicate chicks that at last 
struggled from the shells she showed no 
maternal love. After hovering over them 
for a few nights, she deserted the queer 
brood, and with a fine air of indifference, 
returned to the hen-house. 

The young turkeys did not suffer for 
want of attention, however, for the (|/.4 
whole county adopted them. The flock 
was a source of great wonder. Cowboys 
rode for miles to see them and to offer 
advice as to the care of them. Gaunt 
rangers, with guns on their hips, visited 
the Bar-Y, on one pretext or another, 
and always managed to get a look at the 


bath-breakers slunk away. 
When he had reached a safe distance, Miguel, 
the leader of the band, turned and shook his 









EATING BERRIES FROM THE INDIAN BOY'S BROWN HAND. 


they can.’’ 

**Aren’t you afraid the Indian boy will steal 
him ?’’ asked Clara. 

‘*That boy would not steal anything,’’ said 
Aunt Mary. 

Chaota came to the ranch-house early each 
morning, and stayed until sunset, when the 
men came in from the range. All day Tom 
Turk, as docile as a lamb, followed the lad 
round. It was a curious sight to see the pair 
wandering about on the prairie, and to see 
the turkey complacently 
gulping down grass- 
hoppers that the Indian 
boy caught for him. 

At noon 
would share his lunch- 
eon with the hungry 
two, stretched in the 
wall, would indulge 
themselves in a long 
siesta. At night, after 
he had seen his, charge 
climb reluctantly 
roost on the ridge-pole 
of the highest stable, 
the Indian lad would 


turkey chicks before remounting their mus- | that bird for big feast!’’ he shouted, angrily. | stalk away across the plain to the Indian 


tangs. Indians and Mexicans came singly and | 
in groups, to stare stupidly at the strange birds | 
or to talk excitedly about them. 

Clara and I came secretly to loathe that little 
flock of turkeys. No matter how we might) 
plan, the ‘‘yeepers’’ occupied most of our time. | 
And in spite of all our care, the things that | 
happened to them were astounding. 


Two days after they had been given the free- | his wife,—they are old friends of ours,—the | herds and went hunting. 


‘*You never eat heem. Some day he disap- 
pear. ” 

Aunt Mary was much alarmed at Miguel’s 
threat. 

‘*‘We simply must not let anything happen 
to that turkey,’’ said she, when the Mexicans 


had gone. ‘‘I’ve already planned the Thanks- | 


giving dinner. We’ll have the governor and 


| settlement at the fons. 

Every day Tom Turk’s manner grew more 
| arrogant. But the cowboys no longer taunted 
him with a red cloth, for at the least affront to 
| **him bird,’’? Chaota would hurl himself upon 
the offender and fight for his charge. 

| The week before Thanksgiving was a busy 
one at the Bar-Y. Three of the boys left the 
After their return, 


dom of the ranch yard, three of the birds turned commander and some of the officers from the | the shack behind the kitchen began to look like 


over on their backs and feebly gasped their | fort, all of our near neighbors, of course, and | a butcher shop. 


last. An examination of the bodies showed | 
that thousands of red chichi had attacked | 
them. 

We almost smothered the birds that were | 
left with powdered sulphur, and we limited | 
their daily promenade to the bare space near | 


our cowboys —’’ 

‘‘Whew!’’ cried Uncle John. ‘‘And only 
one turkey! But if Tom Turk’s body is as 
tough as his disposition, there’ll be some to 
spare. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, we'll have other things to eat,’’ Aunt 


One of the animals that they 
| had shot was a cinnamon bear. 


unable to get any cranberries, the men almost 
|mobbed him. To conciliate them, he rode sev- 
|enty miles to San Benito, and there, luckily, 


the kitchen door, and would not let them | Mary replied, ‘but it will seem more like an | found a peck of small, withered berries that had 
approach the grass in which the bugs lurked. | old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner if we have | been shipped by mistake to a merchant there. 


A few days later a bald eagle swooped down | 
and carried off a chick. For a month the five | 
survivors struggled with the heat and the thin | 
air. 

Then, one afternoon, came a heavy rain-| 
storm. The young turkeys were drenched, | 


turkey. ’’ 

One afternoon late in September, as Clara 
and I were riding slowly homeward after a 
long gallop across the plains, we saw what 
appeared to be a small cyclone coming rapidly 
up the trail. As the cloud of dust drew 


Bow-Legged Charlie covered himself with 
glory by riding half-way across the state to the 
long Artesia Valley, and returning with two 
huge pumpkins in his saddle-bags. Evidently 


turkey, and then the | 


shade of the kitchen | 


to | 


| 


Big Ike was sent down to Tucson for sup- | flop, flop till him dead. 
| plies; when he reported that he had been | so Mexicans not hear. 


| 


| the feast would have all the customary New | 


| England accessories. 


and one of them, after having had symptoms | nearer to us, we could distinguish the figure| The number of uninvited guests who began 


of a disease that Uncle John said was ‘‘acute|of a half-naked Indian boy, running with | to arrive at the ranch was surprising. 


pneumony,’’ died. The next week the coyote 
cub beheaded one that had unwisely ventured 
within his reach. 

When the flock was thus reduced to two gob- 
blers and a meek-looking hen, the ranch arose. 
Clara and I were brushed aside as unworthy 
of our trust. The turkeys must be kept alive 
until Thanksgiving. 

Behind the corrals the cowboys built a pen 
that was proof against coyotes and weasels, 
and Aunt Mary herself took charge of the 
birds. Then, to the dismay of every one, the 
two young gobblers fought a furious battle, 
and one died of his wounds. The feeble hen 
pined for lack of exercise, moped for a few 
days, and finally, in spite of all we could 
do, went the way of the others. In despair, 
Aunt Mary turned out the lone survivor, and 
declared that she was done with trying to 
raise turkeys in Arizona. 

But that lone survivor seemed to have 
absorbed the energy of the whole brood. He 
was a hardy, long-legged scamp. At the age 
of four months he had been petted and spoiled 
until he was afraid of nothing, and as he grew 
in size and strength, he became the grand 
mogul of the premises. The roosters and hens | 
of Aunt Mary’s little flock were soon com- | 
pletely under his subjection. He gave battle | 
to the coyote cub, and reduced it to a state of 
whining terror. The sheep-dogs used to run | 
for shelter when Tom Turk, with his wattles 
flaming, his tail spread, and his wings scraping 
the ground, came strutting round the corner of 
the house. 

One day, angered by Clara’s red stockings, 
he chased her until she took refuge on the 
horse-block; she shook her fist at him, and 
shouted : 

‘*You just wait till Thanksgiving, you hate- 
ful thing! Won’t I enjoy biting a piece out-of 
your drumstick !’’ 

Tom Turk attacked Aunt Mary, who came | 
to Clara’s rescue, and put her to ignominious | 
flight. After that, we never knew when the | 
rascal would come gobbling across the yard and | 













HE SLEPT BESIDE THE IMPRISONED GOBBLER 


all his might. After him, with amazing speed, 
Tom Turk leaped and rushed and bounded. 

With the agility of a monkey, the Indian 
boy climbed on my pony, and panting for 
breath, crouched behind me. 
turned first on one side and then on the other, 
and with rage in his eyes, Tom Turk circled 
round us. 

‘*Him nice bird,’’ said the Indian lad, stol- 
idly, after regaining his breath. ‘*What him 
name ?’’ 

Clara and I laughed. ‘‘His name is Tom 
Turk,’’ said Clara. ‘‘What is your name?’’ 

‘*Chaota,’’ the Indian boy grunted. 
like him. ’’ 

‘*He doesn’t seem to like you,’’ said I. 

Chaota gazed admiringly at the irate gobbler. 
‘“*Come some other day. Feed him. Mebbe 
so him like me,’’ he said. 

**You’d better stay away. I’ll take you up 
the trail, and perhaps Tom Turk will follow 
Clara home. ’’ 

At first, as we galloped off, the turkey-gob- 


bler was inclined to give chase; but he finally 


decided to follow Clara’s cream-colored mare. 
When, the next morning, we came out into 

the ranch yard, Chaota was seated on the 

horse-block ; and we were amazed to see Tom 


With his head | 


‘Me | 


Singly 
and in groups the cowboys and rangers drifted 
across the plains to attend the ‘‘doin’s at the 
Bar-Y.’’ News of the approaching feast had 
spread, and these far-off ‘‘neighbors’’ came as 
a matter of course to take part in the festivities. 
Neither by word nor by 
look did Unele John or 
Aunt Mary intimate that 
they were not welcome. 
Tom Turk and his 
guard were the center 
of interest. The gobbler 
was no longer permitted 
to perch on the ridge- 
pole of the stable. At 


his charge, unwilling and 
protesting, in a strong 
| wire coop. 
| leave the ranch at night. Stretched upon a bed 
of straw in the shelter of the corral, he slept 
beside the imprisoned gobbler. 

‘“‘T wonder if Chaota will let us kill Tom 
Turk for the feast?’’ said Uncle John one day. 
| “He will certainly be lonesome when the 
| turkey is gone.’’ 
| **]7?ll never rest easy till I see that gobbler 
safe in the pot,’’ said Big Ike. ‘‘I guess 
we’ve got the Mexicans ’bout scared off, but 
you can’t tell anything whatever ’bout an 
| Injun.’’ 


| consternation at the Bar-Y. 


found. Several of the cowboys mounted mus- 
tangs and galloped to the Indian settlement. 
| When they returned they reported that Chaota 
|/had not been at the camp during the night. 


Moreover, the Indian boy did not | 


Two days before Thanksgiving there was | 
Tom Turk’s coop | 
| was empty, and Chaota was nowhere to be | 











‘*T’m glad of it,’’ said Uncle John. ‘*Think 
of riding all this distance to a turkey dinner, 
and then not getting any turkey !’’ 

Preparations for the feast went on half- 
heartedly. In vain we told each other that we 
had food enough for the whole county, and that 
even if the governor was not present, we would 
have a jolly time. 

Late in the afternoon Bow-Legged Charlie 
and two other cowboys rode into the yard. 
Behind one sat Chaota; from the saddle of 
Charlie hung the headless turkey-gobbler. 

**Found him !’’ they shouted. ‘Caught him 
along this side of the foot-hills with the bird 
on his shoulder. He said he was bringing 
Tom Turk back to the ranch. What shall we 


Chaota | do with the Injun?’’ 


The Chinese cook scurried across the yard, 
seized the turkey, sniffed carefully of the body, 
and nodding his head in approval, hastened 
back to the kitchen. Then we turned to Chaota. 
They had dragged him from the pony, and he 
sat, a dejected figure, upon the ground. 

Aunt Mary motioned to the men to go away. 
She placed her hand on the lad’s shoulder, 
and said, ‘‘Tell me about it, Chaota.’’ 

He looked wistfully up into her face, and 
began speaking slowly: ‘*Chaota no steal him. 
Mexicans steal Tom Turk. Mad when he whip 
fighting rooster and make cowboys laugh. 
They wait, wait, till they think we forgot. 
Chaota go sleep; sleep much sound. When he 
wake up, blanket round head and no can make 
holler. Them take Tom Turk from coop. 
Him bird fight. Mexicans hold him by neck. 
Mexicans run to ponies; ride away hard. 

‘*By and by, Chaota get blanket off head. 
Him shame; no take care of Tom Turk. Him 
run, but no catch up Mexicans. Run all night. 
Hide in rocks when Mexicans make camp. 
Crawl in grass close to camp. Tom Turk 
make fight to Mexicans. Miguel draw gun and 
shoot off turkey’s head. Poor Tom Turk flop, 
Chaota cry in grass 
Mexicans hang Tom 
Turk high in tree. Chaota hide in grass all 
day; no eat, no drink, no sleep. 

‘‘Other Mexicans come. Have big feast next 
day on Tom Turk. They laugh when look at 
turkey, and say, ‘Pride of Chuachua is avenge. 
Gringos no have big eat.’ Night come. Mex- 
icans go sleep. Chaota climb tree and get Tom 
Turk. Then hurry home. But no can come 
fast; no eat, no sleep. But must hurry so 
Bar-Y have T’anksgivin’ feast—’’ He 
stretched himself wearily upon the ground. 

Uncle John carried Chaota into the house, 
and placed him on the couch in the living- 
room, and Aunt Mary hastened to prepare a 
meal for the exhausted boy. 

Big Ike stood in the yard, with his legs far 
apart, and with a hand on each hip. All at 
once he blew his nose violently ; then he glared 
round belligerently. 

‘“*T believe everything that Injun boy says,’’ 
he declared. ‘And if anybody doubts a word 
of his story, he can settle with me, right now.’’ 

We had a glorious feast. The table extended 
through three rooms; the guests, invited and 
uninvited, ate in relays, and there was plenty 
forall. There were roast grouse, venison, wild 
duck and wild geese, baked rabbit, bear steak 
and antelope meat. Those who were fortunate 


sundown Chaota locked | enough to get even a small piece of the turkey 


made much over the eating of it. Most of the 
cowboys made wry faces when they tasted the 
cranberry sauce, but they gave the ranger’s 
yell when the pumpkin pies were brought on. 

The food that was left over was carried out 
to the Indians and the Mexicans who, since 
early morning, had been gathering in throngs, 
and who crowded hungrily about the doors and 
windows while the meal was going on. As 
there was not enough to go round among them, 
Uncle John ordered two steers butchered and 
barbecued, and at last the appetite of the crowd 
was sated. 

In the afternoon the army officers and Big 
Ike directed the sports; there were Indian 
dances, pony races and lassoing contests. Aunt 
Mary’s Thanksgiving dinner is still talked 
about on the plains. 

It was decided that the seat of honor, which 
had been originally intended for the governor, 
should be given to Chaota. But the Indian 
boy refused to sit at the table. He lay on the 


By noon men were scouring the plain for the | ground beside the kitchen door and ate his meal 


missing pair. 


Aunt Mary was in despair, and | in silence. 


When Aunt Mary brought him a 


Uncle John was walking about, vowing ven- | drumstick of the turkey, he turned away his 


geance on the Indian boy. 


head and burst into tears. Then he rose and 


‘*T told you that no Injun could be trusted | stalked off in the direction of the reservation. 


with anything,’’ said Big Ike, grimly. 
‘*Chaota did not steal the turkey,’’ protested 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘Something has happened to 


hurl himself at our legs. The Chinese cook | Turk standing near him, and contentedly eating both of them.’’ 


took to carrying the rolling-pin when he ven- | 
tured from the kitchen. The cowboys some- | 
times amused themselves by shaking a red | 
cloth at Tom Turk and then climbing to the | 
top of the tall corral, or the roof of the bunk- 
house. 

One Sunday morning a band of Mexicans | 
brought a famous game-cock to the ranch, and 
tried to get up a fight between it and our gob- 
bler. As Uncle John and Aunt Mary were | 
ordering the Mexicans from the place, Tom 
Turk suddenly appeared, and pounced with 
such fury upon the noted game-chicken that 
the ‘‘Pride of Chuachua’’ fled down the trail 
as fast as its wings and legs could carry it. 


| Big Ike, the foreman of the ranch. 


berries from the Indian boy’s brown hand. 

**Look at that!’’ exclaimed Uncle John. 
‘The miserable bird has surrendered to the 
Indians. ’’ 

‘*Good-by, Thanksgivin’ dinner!’’ growled 
‘*He’ll 
end his days in a pot in some wigwam, ’stead 
of bein’ served up in style for the governor. 
After all our guardin’ him against the Mexi- 
cans, too!’’ = 

Aunt Mary looked thoughtfully at the Indian 
lad and the gobbler. **I’m going to hire Chaota 
to guard Tom Turk until] Thanksgiving,’’ she 
announced, finally. ‘‘I don’t want anything 
to happen to that gobbler. 


The governor has | been called away on business. ’’ 


None of the searchers found a trace of either 
Chaota or Tom Turk all that day. 

‘*He jest stole that bird and vamoosed,’’ 
said Bow-Legged Charlie. ‘‘I’m 
goin’ over to the foot-hills to- 
morrow and I’ll search every 
rock. ’’ ‘ . 

Wednesday morning brought 
the weekly mail. With trem- 
bling fingers Aunt Mary opened 
a long, official envelope. 

‘*The governor and his wife 
are not coming, ’’she announced, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘*He has 


THE INDIAN BOY... 


‘*Tell me that all Indians are thieves!’’ said 







ATE HIS MEAL IN SILENCE. 
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Aunt Mary, as she watched the lonesome little 

form receding across the plains. 

that is honest and true. ’’ 
Chaota came back to the Bar-Y a few days 


THE QUEST OF THE FISH~ 
DOG SKIN 


By James Willard Scfiultz (ap+xuni) 





INTERPRETED | 
what Raven said. 
On hearing the | 
proposal, Kent 
rubbed his hands nervously together, a habit 
of his when in doubt. ‘‘Wait a bit,’’ he 
answered, presently. ‘‘I’ll find out’ what the 
old woman thinks about it. ’’ 

Here was another custom of these Columbia 
tribes that was strange to us of the plains. 
The women not only had a voice in all impor- 
tant matters, but their work was actually shared 
by the men. The old couple talked together 
for some time, and then Kent announced that 
we would hunt seals before we went up the 
Cowlitz River. He explained that his woman 


wished to lay in a stock of dried clams for the | 


winter, and that we would therefore go on 


down the Columbia and across a point to/| 


Shoalwater Bay, where both seals and shell- 
fish were plentiful. 


‘‘We shall see the ocean, then!’’ I exclaimed. | 


‘*Ai! That you will,’’ he answered. 

I told my partners what Kent had said, and 
we loaded the canoe in unusually quick time. 
I have always thought that the old wife’s | 
desire for dried clams carried the day in our 
favor. 

A mile or two below the camping-place we 
saw the seal again, and during the day several 


of the animals swam within range of our guns. | 


The temptation to shoot at them was very 
strong; only the old trapper’s re- 
peated assurances that they would 
sink at once if they were killed, pre- 
vented our firing at them. 

As we went on down-stream the 
river became wider and wider. I 
remember that there were many mag- 
nificent cliffs and islands along the 
way ; and always there was the dark 
green forest of giant trees that 
stretched back from the shores as far 
as we could see. The general effect 
of the scene upon us, however, was 
depressing. The river was too large, 
too expressive of terrible power. The 
forests were. too wide and dark and 
silent. And the gray clouds, the 
mists and the drizzling rain that 
swept up-stream with the west wind, 
chilled our bodies and numbed our 
spirits. 

In the afternoon of that day we 
passed the mouth of the Cowlitz 
River, a large, swift stream of clear 
water. Some distance above it, the 
old trapper pointed out Coffin Rock ; 
and about three miles below it, Mount 
Coffin, a lofty island on which the 
Indians of the vicinity buried their 
dead—not in trees, as the custom of 
the Blackfeet is, but in canoes. When 
a cliief died, his largest war canoe 
was used for the burial. The body 
was carefully wrapped and laid in 
it, and then covered by a smaller 
canoe; his weapons, clothes, and 
other articles of use and adornment were 
placed beside the body, or hung up near it. 

Kent said that at one time there had been 
more than three thousand of these burial canoes 
on Mount Coffin, and that a fire started by a 
certain Captain Wilkes had destroyed them. 

When we passed the lower place of sepul- 
ture, the old wife wept and wailed; the sight 
of it had called to her mind some friends of 
hers who were buried there. The old man 
told a sad tale of death and destruction along 
the river. When the Hudson Bay Company 
first came into the country, he said, there were 
about thirty thousand Indians; now only a 
few hundred were left. Some of the tribes had 
become extinct. A few of the Indians had 
fallen in wars with the Americans; the greater 
number had died from pestilential diseases, and 
from the use of ‘‘fire-water.’’ For all of this 
disaster the white men were responsible. 

Late in the afternoon a stiff northwest wind 
kicked up a heavy sea that obliged us to turn 
about and make for the lee side of a point. 
The ‘rise and fall of the canoe over the big 
waves was a new experience to us of the plains, 
and in a few minutes we became seasick. 
Almost as soon as we reached shore, we recov- 
ered, however, and as we found in the sand 
some fresh tracks of elk, we started into the 
timber in search of the animals. 

Raven found a half-dozen large ones, and 
dropped a. fine, fat bull with one shot. We 
hurried over to help skin it, and during the 
work we laughed and talked like so many chil- 


dren. We had come into our own again; we 
had meat, red, fat meat, and plenty of it. 
The drizzling rain did not matter then. We 


built a good fire, hung over it a whole side of 


later. He isstillon the ranch. The Indian boy | 


‘*] know one | and Big Ike are great friends, and Uncle John | Kent what he was to pay them for making 


says that Chaota will be his foreman when | 
Ike is rich enough to buy a ranch of his own. | 





| can for the Hudson Bay Company. 
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ribs and a shoulder, and set more choice meat 
| strips to roast in front of the coals; as we sat 
under a brush shelter and watched them brown 
and sizzle, we were happy. The evening was 
passed in feasting, story-telling and singing; 
and in the course of it the old trapper called 
again and again for Pitamakan’s song of the 
wolf. 

The next morning was calm and sunny, and 
we were early afloat on the great stream. At 
that point it was several miles wide. I could 
not understand the reason for the unusually 
swift current that bore us along, and I asked 
Kent about it. He told me that it was caused 
by the outgoing tide of the ocean; that the tide 
rose twice in twenty-four hours, and went out 
twice, and that the moon caused the tide to 
ebb and flow. But how, it happened, Kent 
could not tell, and during my few school-days 
I had been taught nothing about it. So I could 
explain only vaguely to Pitamakan and Raven 
why the shore was dry at certain times of the 
| day and covered with water at other times. 
| However, they took the matter on trust, and 

were satisfied. Ko-ko-mik-i-is (Night-Light, 
| the Moon) was one of the gods, and could-do 
| anything; if she chose to raise the water of 
the ocean twice a day, well and good. It was 
| her affair, and none of our business. 

| All the morning we kept near the north 
shore. At noon Kent pointed out, several 











|miles away on the south bank, a cluster of 
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undertaking if a storm should arise. I asked 
the trip, and he answered, ‘‘Nothing. These 
Indians are always glad to do anything they 
We have 
always treated them kindly and fairly, and 
that is more than you Americans have done. ’’ 

I have to acknowledge that he spoke the 
truth. 

The distance across the portage to Bear 
River was not more than a mile, and when 
we had toted our stuff over, we made a tem- 
porary camp, and waited for the Indians to 
come with the canoe. They arrived at noon 
the next day, after paddling sixty miles, part 
of the way against a northwest wind and a 
heavy swell. The seamanship of the coast 
Indians was remarkably good, and their dug- 
out cedar canoes were very seaworthy. 

It was three miles down Bear River to 
Shoalwater Bay, and we dropped down quickly 
on a falling tide. We found a calm sheet 
of water about thirty miles long and from 
one to eight or ten miles wide; except at 
the entrance, it was separated from the ocean 
by a narrow peninsula that rose only a 
few feet above the water at high tide, and 
that was covered with timber. Except, more- 
over, for deep channels that were cut by the 
rivers that emptied into it, the greater part of 
the bay was shallow, and at low tide vast 
areas of shoals were bare. 

The shoals were covered with shell-fish, — 
oysters, clams, crabs and shrimps,—all of 
which were as strange to me as they were 
to my companions. I shall never forget the 
look of horror on Raven’s face when, after 
we had made camp for the night on a small 
island, the old woman brought in a basketful 
of large and lively crabs. They were bad 

medicine, he said, and he refused to eat any of 
them, or even to touch them. Pitamakan, how- 
ever, was quite willing to taste the meat of a 
claw when the crabs were boiled, and having 
tasted it, he ate as much as any of the rest of us. 





We all spent the next two days gathering 





HE CAME UP IN WATER THAT WAS KNEE-DEEP... 


buildings that he called Fort George. The 
Americans, he said, had named the place 
Astoria. Once, his company had owned it 
and carried on a great trade there; but now 
the incoming ships passed by and went on up to 
Portland, and the post was falling into decay. 

Soon after we had passed Astoria, we 
rounded Chinook Point, and entered what 
Kent called Baker’s Bay. Here, for the first 
time, we had a good, although still distant, view 
of the ocean and of the breakers on the bar at 
the mouth of the river. Since a fog veiled 
the great distances of the sea, there was noth- 
ing about the scene that was very impressive, 
but when I explained to my companions that 
it took three months to cross to the other side 
of it, their astonishment was unbounded. 

The fog soon enveloped us, but Kent was a 
good pilot, and steered the canoe through it 
down the bay and straight into the mouth of 
the Wappalooche River, a small stream at the 
western end. Here the families of two white 
settlers had their homes, and there were several 
Indian houses. In one of these we were in- 
vited to spend the night, and in the feast that 
followed our arrival, most of our elk meat was 
consumed; Before we turned into our blankets, 
Kent told us that he had changed his plan for 
the winter trapping. Instead of returning to the 
Cowlitz, we would ascend a stream named 
the Willapa, which ran into Shoalwater Bay. 
It rose close to the Cowlitz, and was navigable 
for canoes nearly to its source. 

In the morning we ascended the Wappalooche 
River for several miles to the portage, and then 
four Indians with whom we had camped started 
with the canoe for Shoalwater Bay, by way 








of the Columbia and the ocean, a dangerous 
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large clams for drying. We found plenty of 
them in the sand about a foot below the 
surface, and collected great heaps of them at 
the camp. There we opened the shells, strung 
the meat on willow skewers, and laid these 
on racks above a fire, to smoke the clams. 
Another variety, the quahaug, we laid on hot 
stones and covered with seaweed. When the 
quahaugs were cooked, the shells fell apart, and 
the meat was easily taken out and skewered. 

There were three families of Chinook Indians 
near our camp engaged in the same werk, and 
I learned that the large quantities of clams 
that they dried were intended for trade with 
tribes that lived in the vicinity of the Dalles. 
I did not care much for dried clams myself: 
they were tough, and did not have much 
flavor. 

There were many seals in the bay, and since 
at low tide they gathered on bars and “islands 
to sun themselves, I proposed to Kent that he 
let us go out with the canoe and try to shoot 
one. ‘‘You would only waste your time,’’ he | 
replied. ‘‘Just be patient. ’’ 

That evening we visited the Chinook camp, 
and Kent engaged a tall, powerfully built man, 
about fifty years old, to spear a seal for us. 
Unlike other forms of hunting, this was some- 
thing that could not be done offhand. The old 
man gravely informed us that he would first 
have to fast for a day and a night, and make 
certain prayers and sacrifices to the gods. 

Two days later he came to our camp, and 
announced that he was ready for the hunt; | 
he said that all the signs were right, and that 
he was sure we should get a seal. We all got 
into the canoe, and paddled across to the) 
peninsula that divided the bay from the ocean; | 





AND RUSHED TOWARD THE SEALS. 


| seals. 


there we disembarked, and walked across to 
the outer beach. The Chinook led; he carried 
a spear with a fir haft about twenty feet long, 
on which a double barbed head was loosely 
set. Attached to the head was a stout line, 
about two hundred feet long, which hung in a 
coil on his left arm. We made for a small 
lagoon where seals were usually to be found. 

Even from our camp on the island we had 
heard the boom of the surf of the Pacific; 
now, as we approached the beach through the 
timber, the sound was louder in our ears at 
every step. A sudden turn in the trail finally 
brought us out of the underbrush, and we 
faced a scene that to my unaccustomed eyes, 
and to those of the Blackfeet, was terrible as 
an exhibition of sullen power. One after 
another, great green waves rolled in from the 
limitless waste of waters, curled over, and fell 
upon the beach with a deafening crash and in 
boiling swirls of foam. I looked at my com- 
panions, and saw in their staring eyes and 
open mouths the astonishment that was no 
doubt expressed on my own face. We forgot all 
about the seals and Kent and the Chinook, 
and just stood and stared at the sight before 
us. 

At last, Kent pulled my sleeve, and shouted, 
‘*There are no seals in the lagoon! Come on, 
we’ll go back.’’ 

I noticed then a ‘small bay to the right of 
where we stood; except for some gulls on the 
shore, no life was visible near it. I called to 
my companions, and they reluctantly followed 
me; but several times we stopped to look back 
at the surf, the strangest and most impressive 
sight of our lives. 

‘‘And you say that it is always that way, 
wind or no wind?’’ Pitamakan asked, when 
we were back in the timber and his voice 
could be heard. ‘‘Well, I think that it must 
be full of the underwater people; they keep 
it stirred up in its terrible unrest. ’’ 

‘*Ai!l It is very terrible,’’ said Raven. 
‘*Those who go out upon it with canoes must 
have strong medicine. ’’ 

So they had; but it was the ‘‘medi- 
cine’’ of generations of experience. 
If those seafaring Indians had been 
transported to the plains, put on 
swiftly running horses in the midst of 
an even more swiftly running buffalo 
herd, deafened by the thunder and 
rattle of a thousand hoofs, and choked 
and blinded by clouds of dust, they 
would have said, as we did of the 
sea, ‘* Puts-ik-ston-ah-tap-i!’’ (It 
is very terrible!) 

We returned to the canoe and 
paddled northward for several miles. 
The tide was going out, and the water 
raced through the channels in the 
flats. The old Chinook stood in 
the bow, keeping a keen watch 
ahead, and with slight motions of 
his hands showed Kent which way 
to steer. We saw several seals swim- 
ming and diving in wide stretches of 
water, but they were not what the 
spearman sought. As we rounded 
the end of a sandy island, he sud- 
denly crouched down, gave an order 
in his strange tongue, and Kent 
turned the canoe toward the shore. 

The old company-man motioned to 
us to follow him, and we crept up 
the sand to where some rushes and 
grasses grew above the reach of 
the tide; through them we saw the 
quarry: three seals that lay on the 
point of a bar less than three hun- 
dred yards away. Two of them 
were apparently asleep; the other, a huge 
old fellow, seemed to be on guard; every 
few moments he would rise on his flippers as 
high as he could, and, sniffing the air, would 
look about him. Fortunately for us, the wind 
was from the north. 

When we had left the canoe, the Chinook 
had slipped naked into the water. Now, when 
we looked back for him, he was nowhere to 
be seen, and the old trapper’s eyes twinkled 
with amusement when he noticed how puzzled 
we were. 

‘*Where can he be?’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. 

‘*There’s a seal,’’ I whispered, and I raised 
my rifle to aim at a black head that bobbed in 
the waves close under the lee of the island. 

‘*No, itain’t.’? Kent chuckled, as he pushed 
down the barrel of my rifle. ‘*That’s the 
head of our Chinook. You watch him; he’s 


| @ good one.’’ 


It was interesting to watch him stalk the 
seals. He moved slowly; where the water 
was deep enough, he stood upright; where it 
was shallow, he crouched; never, even when 
he was in the very shoalest places, could we 
see anything of him except his head. The 
black top, the dark forehead and nose, and 
the heavy, loose hair that floated behind—all 
combined to make his head look like that of a 
seal. He held the spear in his right hand 
under water; he had tied the end of the line 


{round his waist, and carried the coil in his 


left hand. 

Anxiously, we watched him approach the 
Even Kent, who had seen the trick 
done many times, was excited. The Chinook 
moved so slowly that we thought the prey 
would finish their sun-bath and take to the 
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water long before he could reach the bar. In 
order to deceive thoroughly the large seal that 
was on guard, he began, when he was half- 
way there, to dive and to swim under water, 
coming up at intervals to breathe, just as a seal 
does when it is fishing. Twice the guard 
raised up and stared at the black head, and 
each time the head disappeared ; that evidently 
’ satisfied him that a fellow creature was coming 
in to doze on the sands. 

Our excitement was intense. When the 
hunter was about twenty yards from the bar, 
he dived for the last time. He came up in 
water that was knee-deep, jumped to his feet, 
and raising his spear, rushed toward the seals. 
They scrambled madly to escape, bobbing and 
bumping along on their flippers in the helpless 
way they have when they are on land. There 
were only a few yards of sand to cross, but 
the man was in front of the animals; he met 
them in the shallow water, and for a moment 
there was so much splashing that we could 
hardly see what was going on. Soon after- 
ward, he was out on the beach, digging his 
heels into the sand, gripping the line round his 
waist, and bracing himself to withstand the 
wild plunges of his victim in the water. 

‘*Come on! He’s got one!’’ Kent yelled; 
and we all ran to the canoe, and paddled as 
fast as we could across to the bar. 

By the time we reached there, the seal was 
almost dead; we caught hold of the line and 
helped to haul it in. It was a yearling; the 
Chinook explained that he had speared it 
rather than the big male, because it would be 
better eating. When it had been hauled on 
the sand, Pitamakan, Raven and I examined 
it with great interest and satisfaction. Our 
quest was ended; we had the skin that we 
had come a thousand miles to get, for which 
we had risked our lives and endured great 
hardship. 

At that time, we gave no thought to the risk 
of the return journey over the long trail. 
Pitamakan put our feelings into words when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Puts-iks-i-tam-ap-i_ sit-si- 
kés!’’ (What a very happy day!) 

‘*Yes, and think of our great reward,’’ I 
added. ‘‘Two hundred horses for the skin. 
We shall all three be well-off as the result of 
this morning’s killing. ’’ ‘ 

‘*The reward is all for you two,’’ Raven 
said. ‘*The lone widower has no use for 
more horses than he can ride. In the course 
of a few winters you will be setting up lodges 
of your own; you will need large bands.’’ 

‘*But some day you will set up a lodge 
again. ’’ 

‘*Never,’’ he replied, sadly, ‘‘never, until I 
set up a shadow lodge with her in shadow 
land.’’ 

‘*You are very generous to us,’’ I said to 
him, and Pitamakan repeated my words. In 
Blackfoot that is the strongest expression of 
thanks that it is possible to use. The Black- 
feet show that they are grateful more by their 
deeds than by their words. 

Since the trapper was in a hurry to return 
to the work of drying clams, we loaded the 
animal into the canoe and paddled back to 
camp; we spent the rest of the day in taking 
off the skin of the seal and removing the fat, 
or blubber, from the inside of it. We gave the 
old Chinook fifty rounds of powder and ball 
for his trouble, and he went home well-satisfied. 

For several days after the seal-hunt we 
dried clams. There were many Chinooks who 
lived here and there about the southern end of 
the bay, and scattered along the northern shore 
were a number of families of Chihalis Indians, 
a tribe that comes of a different stock from that 
of the Chinooks, and speaks a different lan- 
guage. The Chinooks and Chihalis were on 
very friendly terms with one another; they 
exchanged frequent visits, and on these occa- 
sions talked in a jargon that the Hudson Bay 
Company had invented. 

One morning the Indians who were camped 
near us, as well as Kent and his old wife, 
were greatly excited when a messenger brought 
word that a whale had come ashore on the 
ocean side of Leadbetter Point, as the end of 
the long peninsula that formed the bay was 
called. With our weapons, and also with ax, 
spade, pots and kettles, we were hurried into 
the canoe, and urged to paddle as hard as we 
could ; even the old woman, with frantic energy, 
wielded a paddle. 

It took several hours for us to reach the 
point. As we approached it, we saw canoes 
coming toward the point from all directions. 
In order to claim a good portion of the whale, 
the occupants of each canoe tried to get ahead 
of the rest. 

We landed near the end of the point, and 
raced across it with a mob of flatheaded 
Chinooks and Chihalis. When we came out 
of the brush, the great whale lay before us, 
high on the beach, where it had been left by 
the retreating tide. Raven and Pitamakan 
and I were so surprised that we stood still. 
The sight of such an immense ‘‘fish,’’ as we 
ignorantly called it, gave us a real shock; 
we could not believe that there were such 
immense creatures in the world. 

‘*Ston-ah-taps!’’ (Fearful!) Raven ex- 
claimed. And Pitamakan added: 

‘‘What a wonderful story we shall have to 
tell our people at home.’’ 

The people were swarming upon the whale 





like so many flies, slashing, cutting and gou- 
ging out large pieces of blubber with knives 
and axes and spades. In one place a man 
had already cut down so far into the body that 
only his head was visible as he worked. We 
went close to the whale to examine it, and 
walked round it several times. By pacing, 
we found that it was about seventy feet long. 
Kent had climbed up, and was already busily 
cutting blubber and throwing the chunks down 
to his wife; he called us to carry the stuff 
across the point to our canoe. 

At that moment, a man who was standing 
on the great head shouted something. to the 
others and pointed to the northwest. The 
workers looked in that direction, and at once 





began jumping from the carcass with their | 
tools; some of them, after picking up as much | 
blubber as they-could carry, ran toward the | 
other side of the point. Women and children | 
were chattering and crying, men were shouting | 
and urging them along. We three ran round | 
the carcass to see at what the man had pointed. ' 
Less than a mile away, a huge canoe that had 
a high bow and stern and that carried appar- 
ently a hundred paddlers, was coming swiftly | 
in through the foaming breakers at the bar. 
Kent ran toward us, calling and wildly waving 
a spade. ‘What is it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘A war canoe full of Makahs!’’ he shouted. | 
‘*Come on, or you will be killed!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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DRAWN BY 
GEORGE AVISON 


HE last girl to leave 

the almost deserted 

boarding - school for 
some more desirable Christ- 
mas haven had disappeared 
down the drive. 

‘* Just seven left-overs!’’ 
cried Elinor Simms, after 
counting the girls that re- 
mained. ‘‘Come on, I’ve 
something in my room that 
came five hundred miles for 
this select circle and this 
precise occasion. ’’ 

With the other six left- 
overs in her wake, Elinor 
ran down the hall. Even 
when a Christmas box was 
not the goal, every one 
usually followed when 
Elinor led. Molly Raynes 
brought up the rear. 

**O Elinor, you dear!’’ 

‘*What a monstrous box !”” 

‘**T smell turkey !’” 

**And cranberry jelly!’ 

‘*Let me use that ham- 
mer, Elinor !’’ 

**Oh, wouldn’t I like to 
be the darling of a dear 
old Southern family, where 
good things to eat just roll 
out of a spicy kitchen !’’ 

Every one was chattering, 





“YOU'RE PRETTY SMALL TO CARRY PARCELS.” 


even Molly; but it was with the lips only that | any difference. Molly had never felt that she | 


Molly said gay things. In her heart she was 
saying that she would be thankful when Christ- 
mas was over. Ofcourse it would be delightful 


| 


was left out of things: but as to their missing | 
her as they would miss Elinor or Maud or | 


Dorothy —it was the same here at school as it 


quietly. ‘‘But she does not wear the pin 
now ; it is gone—with other things. 

‘*Here,’’ she went on in a different tone, 
as she lifted a case to the counter, ‘‘are some 
lace-pins of a newer design. I have not been 
here long,’’ she added. 

Molly iooked more closely at the shop-girl. 
In the thin, sensitive face there was a look 
that suggested the health-seeker in this Western 
state; it was the face of a girl who had been 
used to comforts, and who was now deprived 
of them. Molly thought of another mother 
who had had to do without pretty things; all 
the long, hard years that lay between this 
Christmas and the time when that mother was 


| living had not dimmed the sacred memory of 


her. 

‘*Let me see the brooch again,’’ Molly said. 
‘*Yes, it is beautiful. Six dollars? Very 
well, I will take it. I wish,’’ she spoke 
softly, ‘‘to send it to the mother who used to 
wear one like it, if you will let one who cannot 
give it to her own mother do it.’’ 

The girl’s face flushed and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘But,’’ she stammered, ‘‘it would 
be —_? 

** Just a part of Christmas, ’’ declared Molly, 
as she laid the money on the counter. ‘‘Oh, 
there’s my car. Perhaps you will let me come 
some time —’’ And taking with her a look 
from the shop-girl that warmed her heart, 
Molly hurried out. 

On the street-car her mind presently returned 
from the new and delightful sensation of giving 
to conditions at the normal school. All the 
Christmas boxes and tokens would still be 
there, and they would still emphasize the ugly 
bareness of her own Christmas. But she 
knew now that she would get no satisfaction 
from buying presents for herself. 

A florist’s window gave Molly a suggestion. 
There was still a little left of the money that 
she had decided she could spend, and flowers 
that she could share with the girls would be 
different from ordinary presents. Why had 
she not thought of them before? 

At the next corner Molly got off the car and 
walked back to the florist’s. She would address 
the flowers to herself, carry them to the express 
office, and have them sent to the school. In 
five minutes, with a box of beautiful roses 
under her arm, she was on the way to the 
office. Molly was carrying one in her hand, 
and as she held it up to her face, she imagined 
that she could hear Dorothy’s exclamations, 
and that she could see Elinor’s face at siglit 
of them. 

‘Can I carry yer box, miss?’’ 

Peering down at the small boy who was 
hurrying along at her side, Molly was about 
to refuse, when she caught the look in his face. 
She smiled, and without slackening her pace, 
put the box into his arms. 

‘*You’re pretty small to carry parcels,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘I’m older’n I look. Say, ain’t that a 
beauty !’’ The boy was looking with admiring 


to be the darling of a Southern family—or of | had been outside, Molly argued; there was | eyes at Molly’s rose. 


any other family! 


know about any other kind of existence? Even | nobody else could fill. 


Dorothy, whose father and mother were not 
living, was the pet of an aunt and uncle, and 
she had missed the vacation trip home merely 
because ill health had made it necessary for 
her aunt to travel at that time. 

As for the others, most of them, like Elinor, 
were too far away, out here in this Western 
normal school, for home-going. But from 
Maud who was big sister to half a dozen ador- 
ing youngsters, to Janet who kept house in 
the summer for an indulgent father, every one, 
except Molly, had her own unfilled nook in 
some sheltering home; and from each of those 
homes would come—or had already come—a 
box or a package or a letter that carried the 
Christmas message. 

When the lid of Elinor’s box was off, and 
some of the packing paper had been removed, a 
large bouquet of old-fashioned clove-pinks was 
exposed to view. On a card was written, 
‘*For the girls.’’ Elinor gathered the flowers 
close and buried her nose in their fragrant 
depths before she handed them on. 

‘*Pass them round,’’ she cried, ‘‘while I 
dig down to the turkey!’’ 

The next thing was a parcel that was found 
to contain presents for Elinor; they ranged 
from her small sister’s contribution of a bead 
purse to her father’s gift of the most fascina- 
ting little watch that a girl could dream of. 
There were gloves from her mother and a ring 
from her brother. There was a lace-pin from 
her aunt, a book from her grandmother, and, 
wrapped with the rest, a box of chocolates 
from Liza, the cook. Farther down in the 
Christmas box were the turkey, the cranberry 
jelly, and many other good things. 


But before the festivities were over, while | 


But what did the others | no niche that belonged to her alone, and that | 





the girls were planning to go next to see what | 
‘¢‘Tncle Dan’’ had sent Dorothy, Molly slipped | 


away to her own room. She turned the card 


on the door so that it read ‘“No Admittance,” |my favorite. It is almost exactly like one 


and closed the door after her. 


She would not be missed, she said grimly child. It looks so pretty in the lace at the 


to herself, as she arranged her share of the 
clove-pinks in a drinking-glass. Of course, 


the girls were kind; they had not let the fact | Molly protested. Then she quickly added, 


that Molly was older than the rest of them, 


and that she had worked as a housemaid to | that your mother is old.’’ 


put herself through the normal school, make 


Well, she was thankful | 


for one thing. Her roommate was away, and 
she could be by herself. Just now she did not 
feel as if she could bear to look at anything 
that suggested home or Christmas. 

Then, as she stood looking absently out of 
the window toward the smoke of the near-by 
town, an idea came to her; it brought a flush 
to her face and caused her to sink down upon 
the window-seat for a minute with her hands 
clasped tight together. When the flush had | 
gone and Molly had loosened her hands, her 
eyes were still bright, and her breath still 
came fast. 

It was the very thing! Why should she not 
buy a part in Christmas for herself? Was not 
this the season of gifts? And since there was 
no one from whom gifts could come, and no 
one to whom they could go — 

Half an hour later, Molly was asking a 
young saleswoman in a down-town jewelry- 
store to show her something that she could 
give to a lady. . It did not greatly matter what 
it was, so long as it was appropriate, she said. 
From every side the Christmas sights and 
sounds seemed to thrust themselves upon her. 
She was almost sorry that she had come, and 
she determined to get a car back to the school 
as soon as she could. 

The shop-girl pointed to the case where 
hundreds of pretty things lay in beds of soft 
velvet. 

‘*Those bracelets,’’ she began, 
very latest design —’’ 

‘*T want something for a lady who is not so 
very young,’’ Molly explained, a little hastily. 
She had not forgotten that she was older than 
the other girls, and she would not begin now 
to try to be girlish. 

‘*Well,’’ said the shop-girl, ‘‘we have some 
beautiful brooches. This one’’—she lifted an 
exquisite pin of an old-fashioned design—‘‘is 


‘‘are of the} 


that my mother used to wear when I was a 


throat. ’’ 
‘*But I don’t want it for an old lady,’’ 





‘*T shouldn’t have said that. I didn’t mean 


‘*Not very old—in years,’’ said the girl, | 


‘*It certainly is,’’ agreed Molly. ‘‘And since 
that box is full of flowers, 1 want you to take 
this presently, when I take the box.’’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘Kate will like 
it. She talks to flowers, Kate does—when 
she has ’em.’’ 

‘*And who is Kate?’’ asked Molly. 

A little cloud fell over her companion’s face. 
‘*She’s my sister,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s older’n 
I am, but she can’t walk.’’ 

They were at the express office now, and 
the boy stood waiting while Molly opened her 
purse. 

Not able to walk! Molly had not thought 
before how great a gift her splendid, strong 
body was. To be shut in always from freedom 
in God’s great outdoors! And Kate talked to 
flowers—when she had them. 

‘*Wait,’’ said Molly. She put a coin into 
the boy’s hand, and then hastily drew a scrap of 
paper from her bag. On it she wrote, ‘‘Merry 
Christmas to Kate,’’ and slipped the paper 
under the wrappings of the box. 

‘*These are for your sister,’’ she explained. 

From the window of the street-car that she 
had boarded, she watched the boy, who, after 
standing still for a moment in sheer surprise, 
was now running up the street as fast as he 
could go. When she turned again in her seat, 
her eyes met those of a smiling old lady who 
sat across the aisle with a lap full of parcels, 
and her cheeks grew warm. 

‘*Merry. Christmas !’’ she murmured, partly 
to hide her confusion; she was thrilled by the 
hearty echo of her words that came back almost 
before they had left her lips. Her glance took 
in the passengers along the opposite seat. Every 
one carried parcels, and every one was smiling. 
A dozen friendly nods were directed toward 
her, and in a near-by seat a child held up a doll 
to show to her. 

The ride to the school-grounds seemed over 
in a moment, and Molly, remembering how 
long and dreary the ride down-town had been, 
wondered a little as she ran up the graveled 
walk. Inthe shadowy, unlighted hall a sudden 
avalanche of girls descended upon her. 

**Molly Raynes, you ran away!’’ 

**Give an account of yourself, child!’’ 

‘*We missed you so at Dorothy’s opening. 
And you haven’t even sampled her goodies !’’ 

‘‘Nor given a thought to the fact that we’re 
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all due in our best at Professor Hanson’s this | unbuttoning her coat, Janet was coaxing her 


ev ening! ye 


to open her mouth for one of Dorothy’s stuffed 


‘*Don’t you know that one left-over can’t | dates. 


leave home without the consent of the others ?’’ 
The crowd pushed and pulled Molly into 
her room and turned on the light. Maud 


Molly swept the group with a look of love. 
‘*Leave home!’’ ‘Missed her!’’ ‘‘Child!’’ 
“Oh, you dears!’’ she cried. ‘‘I never 


was busily loosening her hatpins, Elinor was | dreamed Christmas could be so—so beautiful !’’ 
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watching the buggies go down the hill 

with the bridal party. In his hand was 
an envelope that the bridegroom had given 
him. It was the minister’s intention to take 
it directly home to his wife before the contents 
of it could get mislaid or lost, or meet with 
any of the mishaps that always seemed to 
overtake anything in his possession. 

It was a day of dancing air and warm, 
fragrant puffs of wind, a day such as might 
tempt even the most sober-minded away from 
work. And the minister was not so sober- 
minded as he could have wished to be. There 
were times when a spirit of vagabondage took 
possession of him and bore him away for a 
day in the woods, or out on the long roads 
that led over the rolling hills. He tried to find 
an excuse for his lapses in the fact that some 
of his best ideas came to him on these excur- 
sions, but he never had the courage to present 
this view to his wife. Yet Hester, in their 
early days together, had shared eagerly in the 
delights of a holiday outdoors. 

From the church steps the minister could see 
the waving fringe of woodland that beckoned 
with friendly fingers; when he turned up the 
village street toward the parsonage, he tried to 
deafen himself to all the spring voices that were 
shouting to him. 

And then he remembered that Hester was 
not at home. She had gone to take some rags 
over to old Mrs. Goodman to be made up 
into carpets. Therefore, since he could not 
give her the money as he had planned, 
he did not need to return to the parsonage. 
There were some calls that he might as 
well make that afternoon; if he set off at 
once, he could go by way of the woods. 

The bare white parsonage, from which 
the bridal party had unexpectedly sum- 
moned him half an hour before, seemed 
to the minister to be looking at him with 
coldly reproving face. There duty, in the 
form of a chair to be mended, a broken 
window-pane to be replaced, a tin pail to 
be soldered, was waiting for him; and 
here he was, making off for the woods as 
irresponsibly as if he were a boy. 

Half-way down the hill he passed the 
little schoolhouse where his children were 
struggling with their three R’s, and he 
slackened his pace. But it was only two 
o’clock ; it would be a long time before they 
would come, scuffling and scrambling, from 
the narrow door. A buzz of industry floated 
out through the open windows, and the 
minister hurried on. 

He thought of a time when he had 
tempted his children to truancy. On just 
such another afternoon as this, he had 
met them on the road with their school-books, 
and had suggested that they all go for a picnic 
in the woods. The children responded with 
shouts of joy, and hid their books behind the 
nearest stone wall—all but little Abigail, who, 
with shocked eyes, stood looking on at that 
lawless behavior. 

‘*But, father,’’ his one practical child re- 
minded him, ‘‘we have to go back to school 
this afternoon!’’ ‘Thus she pricked the bubble 
of their joy. Father had indeed forgotten that 
school hours were an obstacle. So he had 
sadly insisted that the children should return 
to school; he himself had gone back to his 
study and shut himself in for an afternoon of 
hard work. 

Outside the village, the road lay between 
cleared fields that were outlined by gray stone 
walls; beyond them was the stretch of fresh 
green woodland. On the banks by the road- 
side straggling processions of wild flowers gave 
promise of more splendid displays in the woods. 
The minister, as forgetful of care as if he had 
been a boy, wandered along the brown road. 
From time to time he stopped to look more 
closely at the flowers, and then hurried on to 
reach the cool green shade that was his goal. 

It was when his soberer, saner self had been 
left far behind, and could offer no protection, 
that temptation came to him in a most insidious 
form. It was so disguised that he did not 
recognize it as temptation; he thought that it 
was an act of Providence. 

There are men who can pass a dog without 
noticing it, but the minister was not one of 
them. He had never seen a dog that was 
so unattractive or so surly that he would not 
stop to pat it and to say a friendly word to it. 
And he had yet to meet one that did not 
respond by wagging its tail and licking his 
hand. Yet he had never owned a dog. As 
a boy, he had watched with envy his more 


r ; ‘HE minister stood on the church steps, 








fortunate companions showing off their Trays 
and Towsers and Snips; as a man, he followed 
almost with covetous eyes the faithful animals 
that followed at other men’s heels. 

There were not many material possessions 
that life had allowed him, and for the most 
part he was little troubled by the lack. But 
his desire for a dog of his own had not weak- 
ened since his earliest days. 

Although he would have been glad to have 
any dog, there was a particular kind that 
always accompanied him in the dreams of his 
boyhood. Sometimes it shared his last crust, 
sometimes it brought aid when he had met 
with an accident, and always when the dreams 
ended, it refused food and insisted on starving 
to death by its master’s grave. Although 
the years had left these dreams far behind, the 
word ‘‘dog’’ still evoked for the minister the 
picture of a beautiful collie with shining tan 
coat, sensitive head, and eyes that looked at 
him with measureless trust. 

With the picture so clearly defined, it was 


not to be wondered at that the minister should. 


recognize his dog when he met it, even if the 
dog had not tried to break its way to him with 
yelps of protest and appeal. It was tied toa 
stump at the side of the road with a rope so 
short that it could neither sit nor lie down 
with any comfort. Its master, a dirty, un- 
shaven man with a red nose, who lay at full 
length in a shady spot, lifted his head, growled 
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‘*Can I teach him some tricks?’’ Wilson 
cried, gleefully dancing about the dog. 

But little Abigail exclaimed, ‘‘Father, how 
are you going to feed him?’’ 

‘*Out of a dish, of course, silly!’’ the boys 
responded, secornfully. But there was some- 
thing in little Abigail’s question that subdued 
her father’s spirits. 

It was also the first question his wife asked 
him before she discovered that he had paid ten 
terribly valuable dollars for the dog. When 
she learned that, there were a few moments 
of silence. The minister stared out of the 
window, with his eyes fixed on the glowing 
red sun as it sank behind a massing mountain 
of cloud. He argued to himself that Hester’s 
indignation was justified; but yet he did not 
see how he could have left the dog with the 
tramp. He knew that Hester was looking at 
him, and that he must brace himself to meet 
her eyes: he felt much as a bad boy who is 
going to be punished feels, and the cool muzzle 
that was thrust into his hand was comforting 
and supporting. Hester pulled down the shades 
and lighted the lamp. Then at last she spoke. 

‘*Jerome,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to show 
you something.’’ She opened the door, and 
called, ‘‘ Abby, come in here!’’ 

‘*Show father the back of your dress,’’ she 
commanded, when Abby stood before them. 

‘*It was the boys’ fault it got torn,’’ Abby 
declared, while her father stared miserably at 
the careful but obvious zigzag drawn by her 
mother’s stitches down her back. 

‘*Now she has only her Sunday dress left 
for school,’? her mother remarked, and dis- 
missed her with instructions to call in the 
boys. 

The boys, at their mother’s suggestion that 
they let their father see their shoes, hopped 
about first on one foot and then on the other, 
turning up shockingly dilapidated soles. 

‘*Wilson’s shoe is bursting at the back, too,’’ 
said his mother. 

‘Oh, we don’t care about shoes,’’ declared 
Hugh. He tried to stand on his head, in order 
better to display the soles. ‘‘We can go bare- 
foot. We'd rather.’’ 


“O father,’’ shouted Wilson, *‘won’t you 
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“WHY DON’T YOU TAKE HIM? YOU CAN HAVE HIM.” 


at the dog to make it keep quiet, half-moved 
one foot to kick it, and then decided not to 
make the exertion. The minister sat down on 
the grass beside the collie, and rubbed its head 
gently with his knuckles. The dog looked up 
at him with luminous golden eyes, and pushed 
up its head. 

‘*Why don’t you give him enough rope to let 
him be comfortable?’’ the minister asked, 
sharply. He loosened the rope. 

The tramp snarled. ‘‘He ain’t your dog, is 
he? If you’re so worried about him, why 
don’t you take him? You can have him.’’ 

The minister’s face brightened like a child’s. 
He began to untie the rope about the dog’s 
neck. 

‘*For ten dollars,’’ added the tramp, and 
grinned spitefully at the sudden lengthening 
of the minister’s face. 

Ten dollars! That was an impossible price. 
The minister stroked the dog’s head sadly. 
He tried to tell himself that he might as well 
go on and have his walk, but it had lost all its 
savor. By staying he was only making him- 
self want the dog more, but he was like a small 
bey, unable to make up his mind to the part- 
ing. He felt that the collie was a friend of 
long standing; it was like an act of treachery 
to leave him now in these brutish hands. 

Then, as he was rising to go, the thought of 
the wedding-fee came to him. He opened the 
envelope, and found in it a ten-dollar bill. 
Neither five dollars nor fifteen, but ten! No 
wonder the minister regarded his possession of 
it as providential ! 

When he drew near home, with the dog fol- 
lowing at his heels, the children came screaming 
down the road to meet him. ‘The minister 
tried to walk with clerical dignity; but he 
wanted to run, shouting, up the hill. 

‘*Father, isn’t he splendid !’’ 

‘*Does he truly belong to us?’’ asked Hugh. 





| dog, or definitely did not want one. 


please give us our new shoe money to spend 
for Fourth o’ July? Won’t you, father?’’ 

For the first time the minister realized how 
shabby the boys were. What his wife was 
telling him in this dramatic and cruel way 
was true—that he, who aspired to be the leader 
of a flock, was not fit to be a father. 

Of the children, Agnes alone took in the 
situation. She was fourteen, and had grown 
to be a tall, thoughtful girl. She looked from 
her mother’s stern face to her father’s, full of 
miserable self-reproach, and at the dog, whose 
head rested across its master’s knee, and she 
hesitated before she came into the circle of 
lamplight. She was wearing a dress of an 
ugly, indefinite purple, much too short in the 
sleeves. 

‘*T tried to dye Agnes’s dress,’’ said Hester. 
‘It wasn’t very successful. It had faded in 
streaks, and then the original color wouldn’t 
take blue, as I thought it would. I had to let 
it down, too. That is what makes the differ- 
ence in the shades at the bottom. ’’ 

The girl flushed, and her father, looking up 
at her, saw that her breast rose and fell in 
quick breaths. Then, hanging her head, she 
left them, and they heard her run up-stairs to 
her room. 

Her mother sat for a moment with her hand 
pressed against her lips, and the look of stern 
judgment stricken from her face. Then she 
rose and came to her husband’s side. 

‘* Jerome, ’’ she said, in a low voice, ‘‘forgive 
me. I didn’t mean to humiliate you before 
the children. I only wanted to make you 
realize —’’ 

He took her hand. ‘‘You were right, Hester. 
I needed to realize,’’ was all he was able to 
say. 

The next day the minister tried to sell Jock. 
He did not succeed. People either owned a 
When 








his wife had asked him what he intended to 
feed the dog, he answered vaguely, ‘‘Scraps 
and that sort of thing.’’ Now he discovered 
that scraps were virtually eliminated in the 
domestic economy of his home. The healthy 
outdoor family descended like locusts on their 
meals, and left hardly a trace behind. Jock 
could not subsist on bare bones. Without 
doubt, he would be another mouth to feed. 

The minister almost always made his paro- 
chial calls on foot; Jock accompanied him. 
But in the companionship there was none of 
the joy of which he had dreamed. He was 
too forlorn at the thought of parting with the 
dog, and too much tormented by anxiety lest 
he might not be able to sell him. He could 
not bear to look into Jock’s trusting eyes; he 
could foresee the reproach in them when the 
time should come for turning him off. More- 
over, it was humiliating to go about like a 
pedier, hawking the dog from one parishioner 
to another; but that the minister regarded as 
penance. 

Another complication had arisen from the 
apparently simple fact of his buying the dog. 
Agnes did not even try to hide the resentment 
she felt against her mother because of her 
speech about the dress. Between the father 
and the daughter there had always been a 
quick sympathy and understanding. When 
she no longer came to kiss him good night 
before she went to bed, he knew it was because 
she wished to avoid kissing her mother. She 
said nothing to him about the matter, but when 
they were together she looked at him with eyes 
that were full of a fierce, protecting love. And 
he could say nothing to her, and do nothing to 
bridge the gulf that was widening between his 
wife and his child, and that had come to exist 
through his fault. 

Agnes was scrupulously obedient, and did 
her share of the housework with an exactness 
and care such as she had never shown before. 
She even did surreptitiously a part of her 
mother’s work. Hester did not miss the mean- 
ing of this; she was keenly hurt, but she did 
not know how to treat her hostile little daugh- 
ter. She was divided between an exasperated 
desire to give her a good shaking, as she might 

have shaken a sulking child, and the con- 
sciousness that it was, after all, the woman 
in Agnes with which she had to deal. If 
only something would happen to open up 
a way to reach her! 

One day the minister came home alone. 
Hester, who had hurried to the door to meet 
him, noticed at once the absence of the dog. 

‘*Where’s Jock ?’’ she asked. 

Her husband tried to treat the matter 
lightly. ‘‘Here’s his equivalent.’’ He 
produced five dollars. ‘‘I couldn’t get ten 
anywhere. ’’ 

‘*You’ve not sold him ?’’ 

‘“*Why, yes. To Jeb Daniels,’’ he said, 
as casually as he could. ‘*There’ll be 
plenty of things to get with the money. 
Too bad I couldn’t get the full amount.’’ 

O Jerome, why didn’t you tell me what 
you were going to do! I never would 
have let you.’’ 

The minister felt man’s usual wonder at 
woman’s inconsistency, but he only said: 

‘*Tt’s high time that I gave up my follies. 
Do you realize, Hester, that I’ll be forty- 
one next Wednesday ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, I know. But only forty-one, 
Jerome. ’’ 

Nothing more was said between them 
regarding Jock or the circumstances of his dis- 
posal; but that evening, when Agnes passed 
through the hall on her way up to bed, Hester 
remarked absently, as her eyes followed the girl 
up-stairs, ‘‘ That child must have a new dress, 
something soft and pretty and red, to set off 
her dark hair and eyes.’’ 

‘Don’t you think you’d better get the boys 
some things first??? He feared that Agnes 
might regard the offer of a new dress as a 
bribe, and that she might resent it. Hester 
started to speak, but changed her mind; and 
after a few minutes she followed the girl 
up-stairs. 

The next morning the minister’s wife hur- 
ried him away from the house a full hour 
before he needed to start. He had been invited 
to conduct the services of a thriving chureh in 
a town some distance away, and the invitation 
implied a call. As he was driven off to the 
station, the children ran after him down the 
road; the last to wave good-by to him was 
Agnes, in her ugly purple dress. 

When, glowing with the success of his visit, 
he returned the following Tuesday, Agnes was 
the first to run out to meet her father. The 
change in her puzzled him. A neatly cut dress 
of rich, warm red gave full value to her girlish 
prettiness. She gave a delighted laugh, and 
walked by his side, hugging his arm and 
chuckling to herself. 

Another surprise awaited him. When she 
ran ahead of him to announce his arrival, she 
met her mother at the door, and threw her 
arms about her in the old affectionate way. 
The minister was glad that they were recon- 
ciled, yet he wondered if Agnes could have 
been bought over by the gift of a new dress. 

In the morning he woke with the conscious- 
ness that he had overslept. He rose on his 
elbow, and immediately the door, which had 
been opened a narrow crack, swung back against 
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the wall with a bang. The boys rushed in, 
shouting birthday greetings, and little Abigail 
advanced importantly toward the bed with a 
bunch of flowers clutched tightly in her two 
hands. — 

Half-way across the room she was almost 
bowled over by a big yellow ebject that shot 
past her to hurl itself upon the minister. The 
boys shrieked with delight as their father, in 
a hopeless attempt to escape the full force of 
Jock’s affectionate onslaught, pulled the covers 
over his head. Jock burrowed furiously after 
him, and as they emerged, struggling, the dog 
attacked with a frenzied tongue the exposed 
parts of his master’s head and neck. At last 
the minister looked toward the door, and saw 
Hester and Agnes, with their arms about each 
other, laughing at the scene. 

‘*Did Jock find his way home?’’ he asked. 

**He didn’t have much chance, poor old 
fellow,’’ said Agnes. ‘‘They’d had him tied 


up ever since they got him. We went over 
Friday, after you left, and mother brought 
him home as a birthday present for you. We 


SUSPENDED, DAMAGES 


had an awful time keeping him hid last night. ’’ 

The minister looked from Jock to his wife, 
who had seated herself on the edge of the bed 
and was softly stroking the dog. 

‘*But, Hester, do you really think we ought 
to try to keep him?’’ he protested. 

His wife smiled. ‘‘I’m sureofit,’’ she said. 
** Jock woke me out of a sort of Rip Van Winkle 
sleep in which I was getting terribly old with- 
out knowing it. Agnes and I are about the 
same age now, and that’s as old as you are, 
Jerome, when you go out buying Jocks. He’s 
the kind of thing that’s needed in a family like 
ours, and luckily for us, the very day you sold 
him my brother sent me a present of twenty 
dollars. So we rescued Jock, and then we got 
some clothes. You should have seen our sew- 
ing-bee Saturday! Agnes helped a lot in 
making her new dress. ’’ 

‘Oh, I’m always going to help now,’’ Agnes 
announced, proudly. 

From the foot of the bed little A bigail’s voice 
piped up: ‘‘ Father, what do you think? 
Mother paid ten dollars to get Jock back !’’ 




















HEAVY tread on the 
qs: and a loud 

knock startled the Wal- 
ling sisters at their break- 
fast. Sara went to the door and opened it. 
On the door-step stood a large and portly 
German farmer, looming ominously against 
the background of dazzling snow-drifts. 

‘*My name is Lias,’’ announced the man. 
‘*T vant damages in fourteen hunderd dollars, 
*eause of your deer is eat the bark off two 
hunderd of my peach-trees already. Last 
night it is. You pay in fife days, or I take 
the law yet!’’ 

As the man stalked off down the path, the 
sisters looked at each other in dismay. 

‘“*Do you suppose he can collect?’’ asked 
Jane. 

‘*Collect what?’’ said Sara. ‘‘The sheep 
and the mortgage, maybe; there’s little else 
left since we paid the help for the summer. 
We must see a lawyer.’’ 

Sara went to town promptly after breakfast. 
She came home filled with gloom. 

‘*T think it is all up with us here,’’ she said, 
sadly. ‘‘The man hasacase. Mr. Cross, the 
lawyer I consulted, says we’d better stand suit. 
A jury will be likely to allow us~better terms 
than those our stubborn neighbor demands in 
settlement. And just as we had got on the 
road to health, too!’’ 

Sara sat down and cried. Jane tried to 
comfort her by declaring that she felt well 
enough now to teach a district school, and 
that they would get along somehow. 

Ten years before, a herd of tame deer had 
escaped from a park, and their owner, who 
had decided to sell out and move away, had 
advertised the fact that he renounced his claim 
to the strays to any person who would ‘‘take 
them up.’’ 

But no one cared to enclose the animals, and 
soon there were reports of damage that the 
herd had done to crops. When they ran at 
large, they were protected by stringent game- 
laws, and the farmers were helpless to check 
the increase of the animals. At this time there 
were several hundred of them ; and they ranged 
from the Missouri River along the timbered 
bluffs of Soldier Creek, nearly to its source. 

To keep the deer from their crops most of 
the farmers had savage dogs. The dogs were 
useful in spring and early summer, but when 
the bucks had ‘‘shed the velvet’’ on their 
horns they frequently mobbed the dogs, and 
sometimes killed or crippled the bolder ones. 
In winter, they even attacked persons, and in 
the more sparsely settled districts the children 
had to be accompanied to and from the schools 
by men or dogs. 

The two Walling sisters were strangers in 
that part of the country. They had been left 
alone with small means, and had worked their 
way through a Western university, only to find, 
in their last term, that Jane, the younger, had 
weak lungs. 

The physicians said that for some years to 
come she must live an outdoor life; so the sisters 
had bought a small farm and a flock of sheep. 

At first, the farm had seemed a great bar- 
gain, but its disadvantages quickly made them- 









“ UNBUCKLE YOUR BELTI 


them there, while they carried on a corre- | 
spondence with owners of deer parks. | 


captured animals when an early blizzard | 
descended, drifted into the coulée, and enabled | 
the deer to escape. Within five days these 
deer, driven by hunger, broke into the valuable 
peach-orchard that was owned by one of the | 
Wallings’ neighbors and gnawed the bark off | 
many of the trees. 

More snow fell, and the Soldier Creek coun- | 
try was in the grip of an unusually severe | 
winter. 
formed on the snow, the deer became an 
almost intolerable nuisance. When gates and 


into sheds and sheepfolds. 

The Walling sisters had stored their hay in 
a small barn; and since they had not enough | 
to last through the winter, they had bought | 
some oatstraw, and had stacked it in two} 
ricks under an open shed. 
| At these stacks the deer frequently nibbled, 
}and the sisters often had to chase them out of | 
their sheep-pens at feeding-time. Some of the | 
bucks showed fight, but the animals learned | 
that it was wise to retreat before the tines | 
of a pitchfork—weapons that Sara and Jane 
always carried now when they went to their | 
stock-yards. | 

Those were dark days for the sisters. Almost | 
their only amusement was to sit in the evening 
at their east windows and watch the neighbors’ | 
children coasting down a ridge across the road | 
from their house. 

The young Germans reveled in this pastime. 





| attacked the children! 





from the very top. In the swift flight the sled dragged both boy and sled after him. The sled 
shot clear across the road, over the fence, where | was bottom side up. Sara, hoping to retard 
the snow had drifted, and passed out of sight | the beast till she could get the boy loose, threw 
behind the house. | herself upon it. 

A minute or two later Sara heard the dog’s Her action still further frightened the nervous 
fierce yelps mingled with frantic outcries. | buck. He whirled about, and with his head 
Snatching up her coat, she ran out, and | thrown back upon his shoulders, bounded out 
although she could see nothing of the boys, | of the yard. 
she knew from the sounds that there was Dragged at his heels, which at each leap 
trouble behind the straw-shed. The deer had | barely missed her face, Sara clung to the sled; 
her one idea was to save the boy at all hazards. 

Armed with the pitchfork, Sara hurried to the | Meanwhile, the boy, doubled up, with his 
rescue. When she turned the corner of the shed, | back toward her, was dragged along behind 
she saw that two bucks were fighting the dog, | the sled. Her own body was only partly on 
and that another buck, a familiar and truculent | the sled, and she dared not let go of it, even 
beast, had penned one of the boys in a narrow | with one hand. 
space where the straw had sagged and the ricks | She could only hope that in his wild flight 
had come together. The boy was barely beyond | the beast would run into a fence or get stalled 
reach of the deer’s antlers; he was screaming | in a drift; then she might fling herself upon 
with fright, and digging at the straw with | him and hold him in the deep snow until the 
both hands in a futile attempt to get farther | boy could get free. 
into the shed. But the buck kept on the smooth, hard crust, 

The other boy had climbed a ladder that where the weight of the boy and the sled hardly 
had leaned against the end of a rick, but that | retarded his terrifying speed, and he cleared 
now lay flat on the ground, and was safely | the fences on the drifts. 
perched under the roof of the shed. He, too,| Pieces of ice from his hoofs pelted Sara 
was shouting at the top of his lungs. Sara | so fiercely in the face, that to protect her eyes, 
guessed at once what had happened. Both! she had to keep her head turned to one side. 





boys had tried to scale the ladder, and the last | 


one had been upset by the buck. Luckily, 

he had fallen near enough to the notch 

between the ricks to escape the deer’s attack. 
Sara was about to drive the creature away 


UNBUCKLE YOUR BELTI”" 


| sled rope had got twisted about the base of 
one antler. The rope was still tied to the| 


under the buck’s feet. 
The girl stood for a moment undecided what 
to do. 


the stacks, it would drag the boy out where it | 


could get at him with its feet and horns. 
She shouted, ‘‘Unbuckle your belt! 
the rope!’’ 


Untie 


But the outcry of the boys and the dog, the | 
When, after a thaw, a hard crust | snorting of the bucks and the bleating of the | 


frightened sheep drowned her voice. 
The buck at the stacks would stand for a | 


doors were left open, the hungry creatures | moment, snorting shrilly; then he would tear | the wriggling, 
crowded. into yards with the cattle, and bolted | at the straw with his antlers or make a side | his hoofs and bruised by his horns, but she 


| thrust into the notch. 
‘he had caught the rope on his horn. 
Sara three times tried to shout directions to 
the scared boy, but he could not hear them. 
Suddenly she became aware that the fight 


| between the dog and the other bucks had been 
carried into the sheep-pen, from which the | 


sheep had fled on the first appearance of the 
dog. 

She ran to the wide gate, and seeing that 
the dog had taken refuge under a feed-rack, 


banged the gate shut and fastened it. Then | 


she turned to grapple with the real danger. 


If she could get close enough behind the | 


buck to reach the twisted rope with the tines 
of the pitchfork, she might be able to loosen 
the loop and to throw it off his antler. 

The buck, with his head now thrust between 
the stacks, was again tearing at the straw. 
Soon he would be able to gore the boy. 


With the pitchfork she could drive the | 
| deer off; but if the animal leaped away from 


In one of those sweeps | 


She could see, however, that the buck was 
running straight toward the creek and the 
timbered bluffs on the farther side of it. She 
| knew that his wild instinct was leading him 
| direct to the nearest natural cover. 

As he ran, he continually tossed his head, 
in order to shake the tangled rope from his 
horn. Now and then his hoofs broke through 
the crust, but in most places on the flats the 
snow was shallow, and the buck avoided the 
soft drifts. 

Once, when Sara looked behind her, she saw 
that the boy was at last trying to unbuckle 
his belt. For an instant she thought he was 
going to succeed; then she saw that the task 
was hopeless. Even if the continuous tossing 
of the buck’s antlers had not jerked the boy’s 
body about like a cork at the end of a line, the 
tension on his belt would still have made it 
impossible for him to unfasten it. 

On the buck sped across a level stretch of 
meadow. The bank of the river was now 
near at hand. There a farm road, skirting 
the edge of the meadow, crossed the stream. 
Where it descended the bank, a cut had been 
shoveled through the drifts. 

To the left of the road the drifts grew deeper. 
At the point where the road crossed, the buck 
veered to the right, and tried to jump the cut. 
The sled, striking the shoveled snow, checked 
him in mid-air. 

He plunged headlong into the cut, rolled 
over, and slid down a steep slope upon the 
bare ice of the creek. 

Sara, thrown from the sled, .was pitched 
face downward in the road. When she got to 
her feet, she saw the deer struggling on the 
ice; the boy, who was almost under its heels, 


herd of deer into it, and kept them and fed | when she saw with alarm that a loop of the| broke into loud screams of terror. 


Sara hurried down to the ice. The buck 
had struggled to his fore feet, but he had 


They had received offers for nearly all the | boy’s belt and to the sled, which lay nearly further entangled himself by catching the split 


| of his cloven hind foot on a knot of the rope, 
| and was floundering wildly. On three legs the 
beast was kicking and sliding and buck-jump- 
ing, in the effort to get under way. 

The stream, which had been choked by 
drifts, had recently overflowed, and a surface 
of glare ice covered the snow. As Sara dodged 
about, trying to get hold of the boy, the buck 
slipped and fell upon his side. 

Quickly the girl flung herself upon him. 

‘*Unbuckle your belt! Unbuckle your belt!’’ 
| she shouted to the boy, while she fought with 
kicking beast. She was cut by 


| finally mastered him, sat upon his neck, and 


| held his antlers with her hands. 

Then she turned to the boy, and was relieved 
to see that he had at last unfastened his belt. 
He stood a few yards away, looking at her 
and breathing hard. He was bleeding at the 
nose and from a cut on the forehead. 

‘*Are you much hurt?’’ asked Sara, anx- 
| iously. 

‘‘No, ma’am,’’ said the boy, catching his 
| breath ina sob. ‘‘I’m just feared.’’ 

Just then a team, drawing wood, halted on 
| the opposite bank of the creek. The driver 
tumbled off his load and came slipping and 
He was the German, 


| floundering over the ice. 

Lias. 

| **Here you iss again!’’ he shouted, in a 

voice that trembled between fear and wrath. 

‘*Killing my poy mit your ugly beasts!’’ 
That was the last straw for Sara. She 





burst into tears, jumped to her feet, and leaving 
the man and the boy to untangle the buck, 
fled homeward. 

An hour later, when she was still alone 
there came a gentle tap at the door. She’ 
opened it, and saw Lias. His broad face was 


selves felt. The Wallings found that their! They hauled up sleigh -loads of fuel, built} Sara crept up alongside the animal, and 
only neighbors were German farmers who | bonfires, and with lanterns on their sleds, | when for a moment he stopped tossing straw 
had not been long in America, and who did | mate a brilliant scene as they flashed over the | to snort his wrath, she reached forward and 
not yet understand Americans or their ways. | glittering slope and into the public road. | gently caught the rope on a tine of her fork. 
Moreover, in spite of barb-wire fences, the | One afternoon, when June had gone to town, | | Stealthily she worked, and helped by the 
deer overran the pastures and shared the.alfalfa | Sara sat at her window, sewing and watching | buck’s excited movements, ran the twisted 


with the sheep. | two small boys who had the coasting range all | loop to a larger fold. | wreathed in smiles. 
The young women appealed to the nearest | to themselves. To drag the sled up the hill,| She had lifted the lgop to pass it over the| ‘‘My poys have tolt me,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
game-warden. He told them that he could do | the larger of the boys had a needlessly long | first point of his antler when the buck tossed say to you that dose damages iss—iss—sus- 


nothing to help them, but that if they chose 
to corral the deer and could find a market for 
them among the private or public parks of the 


You can took up all dose deer 
My 


rope, tied at his back to a leather belt. The | his head and felt the scraping of the fork. 

two were followed by a large dog, which; Instantly he leaped backward and sidewise, 

seemed never to tire of racing down-hill after | and faced her. Then, shaking his horns in a 

state, the law would not interfere. | them. | threatening manner, he edged away until, feel- | 
The sisters set energetically to work. In a| After a time, to get a longer and steeper | ing the pull of the rope, he gave another leap 

close coulée with steep sides they built a| coast than they had been having, the boys | anda wrench that flung the boy out of his niche. 

corral; by means of salt they toled a large | climbed farther back up the ridge and started| The buck now jumped rapidly backward, and | 


pended yet. 
in your close—it will be good for us. 
neighbors will say so yet.’’ 

And they did. More than fifty of the raiding 
deer were finally toled into the sheep-close, 
and the sisters disposed of them at a profit of 
thirty dollars a head. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


H°wv many times have you mistaken ‘‘Bul- 
gars’’ in the head-lines for ‘‘ Burglars’’ ? 
“TIFE iz short,’’ says Josh Billings, ‘‘but it 

is long enuff to ruin enny man who 
wants tew be ruined. ’’ 


At last all the siates, here at home and abroad, 
Where the skies have been bloodshot and murky, 
Can assemble in peace, while the heavens applaud, 
And enjoy the partition of Turkey. 
HE education to be had from a four years’ 
course as President of the United States is 
better than that to be had from a four years’ 
course in a college. That is why every Amer- 
ican boy wants to be President. 


(Cotton is one of the few crops that are 
smaller this year than last. The crop for 


1911—more than sixteen million bales—was: 


the largest ever raised. The crop this year, 
although less, is likely to rank next to it in 
size. 


BSERVERS of events in the Balkans have 

been wondering what long-headed states- 
man so planned the attack upon the Turk 
that it took place at the critical moment when 
political disorder at home and the Tripolitan 
war abroad had made him almost helpless. 


N spite of the alarming reports that had been 
coming from Cuba for several months, the 
second unsupervised presidential election there 
was remarkably peaceful. Perhaps the Cubans 
are learning that if they wish to manage their 
own affairs they must not let their excitement 
carry them beyond violence in language. 
UNTRY boys are not the only ones who 
have the opportunity and the incentive to 
hunt and trap. The health authorities of 
- Philadelphia have offered to pay five cents for 
every live rat brought in, and two cents for every 
dead one. Rat-hunting affords more excite- 
ment than ‘‘swatting’’ flies, and is an equally 
effective method of preventing the spread of 
disease, fay 
OW and then the courts render a verdict 
that makes even the casual reader tingle 
with satisfaction. A window-cleaner for a 
big hotel in New York has just secured dam- 
ages of twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
for disabling. injuries due to a fall. At the 
trial he testified that he had made repeated 
but vain efforts to get the hotel people to install 
hooks and life-belts. They will now have a 
chance to figure out how much they saved. 
| er away in the Sahara Desert a French 
soldier lay mortally wounded. When the 
surgeons told him that he had only four or five 
hours to live, he said, ‘‘To die is nothing, 
but to die without a priest or the consolations 
of religion is hard.’’ A brother officer who 
belongs to the aviation corps overheard him. 
‘*T will bring you a priest,’’ he said. He 
‘dashed to his machine, started the motor, and 
in a moment was in the air and heading north, 
for Laghouat, two days’ march away. In 
less than four hours he was back in camp 
with a priest. 


THLETICS serve their highest purpose 
when they foster a sportsmanlike spirit. 
There have been severe criticisms of the parti- 
zan attitude taken by the crowds that attend 
great athletic contests here in America.. Cheer 
your own side and jeer your opponents is 
too often the rule. It is therefore the greater 
pleasure to note the splendid exhibition of 
sportsmanship made by the sympathizers with 
the Princeton team in the recent game with 
Harvard. When Brickley’s wonderful kicking 
for Harvard had defeated Princeton, the whole 
Princeton section of the grand-stand rose and 
with the beaten ‘‘Tigers’’ gave three lusty 
cheers, spontaneous and heartfelt, for the great 
Harvard player. It was the finest thing in a 
game that abounded in thrilling incidents. 
HE four kings who are allied in the war 
against Turkey are a curious quartet to 
be working together. 





years. He has the soul of a poet, and fights 
with the zeal of a medieval crusader. George 
of Greece, who is almost sixty-seven, is a native 
of Denmark, but is beloved in Greece, which 
he has ruled for almost fifty years. He isa 
quiet, courteous gentleman, far more a scholar 
and diplomatist than a warrior. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria is fifty-one years old, and has 
reigned for twenty-five years. He is both a 
scholar and a trained soldier. Peter of Servia 
is sixty-eight years old, but has reigned only 
nine years. He was placed on the throne by 
those who murdered King Alexander and 
Queen Draga in 1903. 


® 


THANKSGIVING. 


T Plymouth, in 1621, the Pilgrims cele- 
brated their first harvest in a new land 
by setting apart a day for praise and 

thanksgiving. Nine years later the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony declared a similar religious 
festival, and in 1680 made it an annual event. 
Connecticut had already—as early as 1647— 
established an annual day of giving thanks. 
The first national Thanksgiving day was 
appointed by Washington in 1789. Every year 
since 1864 the day has been celebrated through- 
out the country. 

In all the outward forms of celebration it is 
a peculiarly American holiday. It is dis- 
tinguished for the attention given to certain 
American dishes—oyster soup, turkey, cran- 
berry sauce and pumpkin pie. It marks the 
climax of the American football season. It is 
celebrated in the churches py sermons of which 
the welfare and prosperity of America are the 
accustomed theme. ‘ 

A harvest festival in origin, Thanksgiving 
day this year will celebrate an exceptionally 
bountiful harvest. It will celebrate also the 
beginning of a new era of good feeling. The 
asperities of partizanship that precede a great 
national election are past; there is a disposition 
on one side to be magnanimous in the enjoy- 
ment of victory, and on the other sides to 
put a smiling face on defeat. We are thankful 
to find ourselves at the end of a hot political 
campaign on brotherly terms with the enemy. 

We may look beyond our own shores. In 
a corner of Europe the bloody and heroic 
war that has been waged in the cause of good 
government is nearing a successful termi- 
nation. In China a promising republic has 
been born. All over the world plans to pro- 
mote human efficiency and human happiness 
are under discussion and trial. The work that 
men of science are doing in the laboratories, 
physicians and surgeons in the hospitals, and 
lawmakers in the council-chambers may fail 
now and disappoint the hopes of thousands, 
but it will go on to ultimate success. And it 
is work done generally in an unselfish spirit, 
animated by an honest desire to contribute to 
the health, the well-being and the happiness 
of the race. 

Because such motives prevail more and more 
widely throughout the world, we can on 
Thanksgiving day enlarge the scope of our 
prayers and of our thoughts. 


* © 


THE CITY “ BUM.” 


VEN in prosperous times, thousands of 

destitute and homeless men loaf in the 

streets_of the squalid neighborhoods, sleep 
on the park benches, and infest the free 
lodging - houses. In rural communities such 
men are called ‘‘tramps’’; in the city they 
are called ‘‘bums’’—the flotsam and jetsam of 
the great sea of humanity. 

Agents of the organized charities of New 
York City have recently interviewed twenty 
thousand persons of this kind. Twelve thou- 
sand of them frankly admitted that drink 
is the principal cause of their destitution; 
four thousand six hundred said that they were 
unable to get work because they were too old; 
three thousand four hundred laid their misfor- 
tunes to sickness or injury. 

If accurate, these figures carry one of the 
most powerful temperance sermons ever 
preached. And there is reason to believe that 
the facts are even more appalling than the 
figures show ; for probably not only the twelve 
thousand, but many of the remaining eight 
thousand owe it to drink that they are vagrants 
and outcasts. 

Probably few of those twenty thousand could 
honestly say that they ‘‘had no chance.’’ 
Although some of them, perhaps hundreds, 
are the victims of circumstances wholly beyond 
their control, by far the most of them grew 
up in surroundings and under conditions simi- 
lar to those in which multitudes of other men 


Nicholas of Montenegro | have remained honest and industrious and have 


is seventy-one years old. Although he is an | become successful citizens. 


autocrat, he has reigned well for fifty-two 


The difference, then, was largely in the men 





themselves. The thousands who failed lacked, 
and did not seek to acquire, the moral strength, 
the initiative, the ambition, the self-reliance, 
the courage, the persistence—in short, the 
manhood—of the thousands who succeeded. 

A few suffered from lack of luck; most of 
them failed from lack of pluck. 


® ¢ 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. 


SK any farmer’s wife whetuer she wants 
A her daughter to marry a farmer. . The 
chances are that she will answer promptly 

and with emphasis, ‘‘No!’’ 

There are two fundamental weaknesses in 
the average farm home, and it is the women 
who suffer most from both of them. The first 
is that the family income is apportioned on a 
wrong principle; the second is a lack of modern 
conveniences. 

In the home of a mechanic, or a man on 
salary, the wife and mother finds her hands 
full in making a wise expenditure of her 
husband’s income, but on the farm the woman 


must share the task of producing the income 


as well as that of determining how it is to 
be expended. In other words, she is her 
husband’s business partner. What does she 
get from the partnership? Too often no more 
than what can be summed up in the terse 
saying, ‘‘ Board and clothes and a good, steady 
job.”’ 

But the farmer’s wife should have some 
money that she can call her own. She earns 
it. Young people also like to have their 
own money, a definite amount in the form of 
an allowance, or of payment for work, or of 
profits of trading that they have been permitted 
to do. It is to obtain a little money of their 
own that so many young people leave the farm 
and seek work in the town. They would stay 
at home gladly if they had a part in the farm 
business and a just share of the profits. 

Lack of conveniences in the farm kitchen 
exists even in the homes of farmers who till 
their land with skill and knowledge, and whose 
barns are equipped with the latest machinery. 

But there are also drawbacks not directly 
connected with the family life. What does it 
mean for the future of our country when boys 
and girls who advance beyond the grammar 
grades have to go into town to get their 
education? At the most impressionable age 
they are trained in the habits of the town. A 
fundamental purpose of the country school 
should be to enable a child to sleep in his 
own bed and eat at his own breakfast-table 
up to the age of eighteen, and yet receive 
an adequate education. That means not only 
that the schools: should teach agriculture, but 
that they should interpret to the children the 
beauty and the inspiration of ‘‘God’s great 
outdoors.’? The curriculum of the city school 
is unsuited to them. 

Another interest that lies close to the heart 
of the women of the open country is the social 
life of the community. The old, delightful 
forms of country social life—the husking-bee, 
the barn - raising, the quilting — brought the 
people together to work happily and to play 
merrily. Changes in the organization of indus- 
try have made it impossible to bring back the 
old order, but some kind of soeial life that will 
be as well suited to the country must come 
in time. No imitation of city forms of enter- 
tainment will survive the clear air of the open 
country. 

It is not the views of men, but the protests, 
the hopes and the ambitions of women that 
will solve the problem how to keep the coun- 
try a good place to live in. 


¢ ©¢ 


TO SAVE THE BIRDS. 


NTIL last month, Marsh Island, which 

lies off the coast of Louisiana near New 

Orleans, was known to few people in 
the country at large; now, to lovers of bird 
life in all parts of the United States, it has 
suddenly become an interesting and important 
place. The purchase of it, for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars generously given by Mrs. 
Russell Sage of New York, is considered the 
longest step yet taken in the effort to save 
the birds. 

The island, which contains seventy-five thou- 
sand acres, has long been a famous feeding- 
ground in the winter for the migratory birds 
that make their summer home in the upper 
Mississippi valley; and hereafter it will be a 
refuge for them where the market-hunter and 
the plume-gatherer will not be permitted to 
keep up their pitiless work of destruction. 

Along the New England coast, and in a few 
other places, bird refuges have already been 
established; but there should be many more 





of them, both at other points on the coast and 
in the interior. They are especially needed in 
the South, where the birds gather in large 
flocks in winter, and where the game-laws are 
so inadequate as hardly to protect the birds at 
all. Each year millions of game-birds and 
song-birds are slaughtered in the South. In 
Louisiana alone, the official returns have shown 
that four and a quarter million game-birds 
have been killed in one season—a fact that 
makes the reasons for 
turning Marsh Island 
into a bird sanctuary 
clear. 

The grounds for 
saving the vanishing 
bird life of America 
are not merely senti- 
mental, although sen- 
timent by itself would 
justify all the efforts 
of the Audubon 
Society and other 
protective bodies. 
The enormous annual loss caused by various 
insect pests is the penalty that the farmers—and 
indirectly the whole country—pay because the 
birds have been wantonly destroyed. Since 
some of the states lack the laws needed to pro- 
tect migratory birds, a national law has been 
urged; if such a law is to have its greatest 
effect, it must be passed soon; otherwise some 
species will be wholly exterminated. 

It has been proposed that the newly acquired 
refuge be turned over, not to any private asso- 
ciation that has been formed for protecting 
birds, but to the care of the government. The 
proposal suggests a kind of work that later the 
government may undertake on a larger scale. 





The night-hawk, or bullbat, 
a great insect-eater that is 
likely to be exterminated. 
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THE POLITICAL OVERTURN. 


HETHER you regard the result of 

the election as a Democratic victory 

or a Republican defeat, the fact re- 
mains that after March 4th the Democratic 
party will be in control of the government, 
and responsible for the foreign and domestic 
policy of the nation. 

Governor Wilson, the President elect, is as 
untried in national affairs as Grover Cleveland 
was when he entered the White House; but 
he has been a student of politics and polit- 
ical history all his life, and is therefore gener- 
ously equipped with knowledge of the theory 
of government. He is now to put his theory 
into practise; to apply his knowledge to the 
stupendous labor of administering the affairs of 
a hundred million people. 

His party itself is confronted by a task that 
should sober all its leaders. Its policies will 
take the place of Republican policies, and to a 
large extent, its own men will displace Repub- 
lican office - holders. The change in office- 
holders will not be nearly so complete as it 
would have been thirty or forty years ago, for 
the civil service laws no longer permit sweep- 
ing changes; but the new President will, of 
course, have a Democratic Cabinet, and all 
the foreign ministers will present their resigna- 
tions on March 4th. It is natural to expect 
that their places will be filled by Democrats. 

The Democratic political doctrines that differ 
most widely from the Republican doctrines 
are those that concern the tariff, the responsi- 
bilities of the national government, the size of 
the navy and the status of the Philippines. 

It is a contention of the Democrats that the 
protective tariff is unconstitutional, and that 
the present customs duties should be gradually 
reduced to a revenue basis. The party leaders 
realize, however, that a sudden and radical 
change in the tariff of the nation would be 
ruinous. They promise, therefore, to see that 
no legitimate business suffers. 

The Democrats are opposed to the tendency 
to increase the powers of the national govern- 
ment. They believe, rather, that the power 
of the states should be increased, and that in 
such matters, for example, as the control of 
corporations, the national government should 
be called upon to act only when the states 
have shown themselves unable or unwilling to 
handle the problem. 

During the time that the party has been in 
the minority, it has opposed the Republican 
naval program; but since it is now to become 
responsible for the protection of Americans 
abroad and the defense of Americans at home, 
it may see fit to continue to build the ships that 
naval experts recommend. 

In the matter of the Philippines, the party 
has steadily advocated independence for the 
natives, but it is of course impossible to say 
thus early whether that view will lead to 
definite action. 

Governor Wilson’s friends believe that his 
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administration will be notably successful. 
Those who opposed him at the late election 
hope that his friends will not, be disappointed. 
The whole country is kindly disposed toward 
him, and wishes him well. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


AN ANCIENT ANTIQUARY. —In the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
there is a curious 
Babylonian tablet of 
baked clay. On one 
side an inscription of 
Sargon’s, originally 
made about B. C. 2600, 
was copied more than 
2,000 years later by a 
scribe in the reign of 


538). It is known 
that Nabonidos took 
great interest in re- 
storing old buildings 
and in _ recovering 
their corner - stones. 
Evidently he employed a college of antiquaries 
to direct the work and decipher the inserip- 
tions. In the course 
of the excavations 
one of these archeolo- 
gists probably found 
the ancient tablet, 
and copied it by pres- 
sing it on the soft clay 
of an unbaked tablet. 
The copy, which was 
put as a record into 
the building that was 
being restored, is 
shown in an illus- 
tration from the Mu- 
seum Journal. The 
translation of the ; 
obverse is as follows: ‘‘Sargon, King of the 
city [Babylon], the mighty king of the subjects 
of the god EIlil.’’ 


HE NEW YORK DEATH-RATE.—The 

death-rate of New York City, like that of 
other large cities, has declined rapidly since 
the health department was organized in 1866. 
In that year the rate was 36.31 deaths to each 
1,000 of the population; last year it was only 
15.13. According to a bulletin issued by the 
health department, the death-rate in 1910 was 
only about three-fifths of the average rate 
during the first 10 years after the department 
was organized. The reduction has been wholly 
in the infectious diseases. The bulletin calls 
attention to the great progress that has been 
made in sanitary science in the last 50 years, 
and says that the people can now make their 
cities almost as healthy as they choose to have 
them. 


TELEPHONE TIME-SAVER. — The 

Electrical Review describes a new device 
that will be welcomed by many persons who 
make frequent use of the telephone; it is 
intended to save the time usually wasted in 
*tholding the line.’? The apparatus consists 
of a small trumpet that magnifies sound, and 
a platform behind the trumpet to hold the 
telephone receiver. When the person at the 
telephone is asked to ‘‘hold the line a moment, ’’ 
he places the receiver on this platform in sucha 
way that it slides into position with the ear- 
piece against the small end of the magnifying 
horn. He can then continue whatever work 
he was doing until he hears the voice from 
the horn; after that he can use the telephone 
in the ordinary way, or, if he wishes to make 
notes or to take a message from dictation, he 
can carry on the whole conversation by means 
of the trumpet. ® 


ADIATORS FOR POLICEMEN.— The 
traffic policeman who stands for hours at a 
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time at the busiest street-crossings in the large | 
cities has little opportunity for exercise, and | 
often suffers severely in the winter from the | 
cold. The city of Indianapolis will provide | § 
for the comfort of its traffic policemen during | @) 
the coming winter by installing in its streets | i 
what will be probably the first electric heaters | 
According to the | 


thus used in any city. 
Scientific American, the city has appropri- 
ated $700 for placing at 12 down-town street- 
crossings small heaters, on which the traffic 
policeman can stand to keep his feet warm. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. — On 

Nov. 11th, 10,000 Filipinos paraded and 
20,000 gathered in mass-meeting on the Luneta 
in Manila, in honor of the election of Woodrow 
Wilson to the Presidency. The paraders carried 
banners that bore the words, ‘‘ Immediate Inde- 
pendence.’’ Manuel L. Quezon, Filipino dele- 
gate to Congress, and Sergio Osmena, speaker 
of the Philippine assembly, addressed the mass- 
meeting, and announced their expectation that 
the Democrats would fulfil their promise to 
make the islands independent. That promise 
appears in the Democratic platform in these 
words: ‘‘We favor an immediate declaration 


Nabonidos (B.C. 555- | 


of the nation’s purpose to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands as soon as 
a stable government can be established, such 
independence to be guaranteed by us until the | 
neutralization of the islands car be secured by | 
treaty with other powers. ’’ 





& 
IPLOMATIC CHANGES.—Mr. Charles | 
Page Bryan of Illinois, United States | 
ambassador to Japan, resigned on November 
11th on account of ill health. Mr. Bryan has | 
been in the diplomatic service since 1897, | 
when he was appointed minister to Brazil. 
He served successively as , 
minister to Switzerland, to 
Portugal and to Belgium. 
In August of last year he 
| was promoted to an am- 
jeveeongy > and sent to 
| Tokyo. It was announced 
|from Washington on No- 





| vember 11th that the Rt. 
| Hon. James Bryce, Brit- 
|ish ambassador to the 
| United States since 1907, 
| will soon retire and be 
| succeeded by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, at | 
| present British minister to Stockholm. Mr. 
| Bryee, who is the author of ‘‘The American 
| Commonwealth,’’ had had no previous diplo- 
| matic experience when he was sent to this 
| country, but he was gladly welcomed because 
| of the reputation he had achieved through his 
| study of American institutions. His successor 
has been previously attached to the British 
legation in Washington, and has served in 
Brussels, Berlin and Constantinople. | 
* 
HE BALKAN WAR.—On November 13th | 
Turkey asked Bulgaria for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities in order to begin nego- 
tiations for peace. The Bulgarian armies were 
then attacking the outer line of the defenses | 
of Constantinople at Tchataldja, the Greeks | 
were in possession of Salonika, and the | 
Servians had pushed their armies across 
Albania and entered Durazzo, on the Adriatic. 
Austria objects strongly to the retention of 
Durazzo by Servia, and Russia, in response 
to pressure from Vienna, has announced that 
Servia must settle this question with Austria. 
The Russian and Austrian armies have been 
put on a war footing, and are ready to take 
the field. o 


OME RU LE.—The Unionists offered many 

amendments to the Irish home rule bill 
during its consideration by the House of Com- 
mons sitting as a committee. It was not until 
November 11th that they 
succeeded in forcing the 
adoption of any changes. 
On that date an amend- 
ment proposed by a Union- 
ist that the total payment 
to Ireland from the im- 
perial treasury should not 
exceed $12,500,000 a year 
was carried against gov- 
ernment opposition by a 
majority of 22. A pay- 
ment of $30,000,000 was 
contemplated by the bill in its original form. 
A cabinet council was immediately called by 
Premier Asquith, and on its adjournment he 
announced that the government had been | 
defeated by a trick, and that their majority | 
was in no way impaired. Consequently they 
did not propose to resign. When Mr. Asquith | 
moved to reconsider the amendment on Novem- | 
ber 13th, the Unionists became so disorderly 
that the speaker adjourned the House. | 





SIR CECIL SPRING-RICE | 
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NARCHY IN SPAIN.—On November 
12th, Sefior José Canalejas y Mendes, prime 
minister since February, 1910, was assassinated | 
in Madrid by an anarchist. The assassin was | 
a dangerous political rad- 
ical and a supposed fol- 
lower of Professor Ferrer, 
who was convicted of or- | 
ganizing riots in Barcelona 
and put to death three 
years ago. The murderer 
shot himself after killing 
the premier. Sefior Can- 
alejas had long been in 
public life. In late years 
he was the leader of the 
anticlerical movement. 
When he became premier his enforcement of 
the laws intended to separate church and state 
was so vigorous that the Vatican recalled its 
minister from Madrid. He also used all the 
power of the government to preserve order 
when it was menaced by anarchistic uprisings, | 
and came to be known as the ‘‘strong man of 

| Spain. ’”’ ® 


LEMENT A. GRISCOM of Philadelphia, 

chairman of the board of directors of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, 
died on November 10th, aged 71 years. When 
| he was 16 years old, he became a clerk in the 
| shipping firm of Peter Wright & Sons, and six 
| years later was made a partner. He devoted 
|his life to shipping, and became one of the 
largest ship-owners in the world and the organ- 
izer of one of the biggest steamship combina- 
tions doing business on the Atlantic. 
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‘mobile is its greatest machine and most talked about in- 
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A book for the boys 


“How to Run an Auto” | 
It’s Absolutely Free 


ERE is a chance for you to learn all about an 

automobile. Every boy ought to know a car— 

just like football and baseball. Some day you 

will have your own car or perhaps you are to 
become a great race driver—or maybe you can give father 
a few pointers. At any rate, you want to be able to tell 
which cars are the best and how to operate them. 





We want every red-blooded, athletic fellow who likes 
fun in the open to have one of our new automobile text 
books, that comes absolutely free. Every day in the year 
it will teach you something new—something the other 
fellows do not know about autos. 


This book will show you how to run any standard 1 
automobile. It requires no close study and you do not } 
have to know a thing about automobiles. It’s all here in 
this big, free book, which reads like a story. Some of its 
chapters are: “ How to Start the Motor,” ‘ How to Start 
the Car,” “The Best Way to Turn Corners,” “How to 
Use the Brakes,”’ “The Rules of the Road,” and scores 
of others, telling in plain A-B-C language how an auto- 
mobile operates. 


oe 


ye noe 


Nearly 100 pages of this book are filled with simple 
and interesting diagrams and drawings. It is, throughout, 
the clearest, simplest automobile book published. It is | 
the first book of its kind ever printed. Hitherto, all such 
books have been written in technical language, difficult 
for a boy to understand. But this one is different. 


a 


a akin 


We are confident this interesting work will arouse an 
eagerness in a boy for technical knowledge. We are cer- 
tain it will make many a lad discover mechanical ability 
hitherto unknown. This is a mechanical age. The auto- 


na 


vention. Surely you want to know all about it. 


Weare giving this book away merely because we want 
boys to know the difference between good and bad auto- 
mobiles. After you have read it, we know you will realize 
what a fine, big, practical and useful car the Overland is. 





We want to put a copy of this book into the hands 
of as many American boys as possible. It costs you only 
a penny’s postage; it does not require one minute’s effort 
on your part. 


A post card will bring a copy at once. Write today { 


Please address Dept. 35 





The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 





MODEL 69-T—$985 
(Completely Equipped.) 
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N ancient times, the chroniclers record, 

There lived a king, who from his vast domain 
Gave lands and forests to a favorite lord 

In generous love, and asked of him again 


Only, each year, a single fragrant rose 
As token of his fealty to bring, 

And thus his faithful gratitude disclose 
In loving tribute to his mighty king. 


Old is the story—yet a parable. 
For still each year within its circle brings 
The same experience, rich and true and full, 
To every follower of the King of Kings. 


Each from the Hand divine his all receives, 
Life, love, joy, sorrow, knowledge—boundless 
gifts; 
And each, from out the year’s upgathered 
sheaves 
One day in thankfulness to God uplifts ; 


One day as token of a loyal love, 
One day as tribute all too small to pay— 
A flower of gratitude to God above 
Man lifts the offering of Thanksgiving day. 


* ¢ 


“COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS.” 


T seemed to Mr. Witherspoon 

that he had not much reason 

to observe Thanksgiving day. 
Business was bad, and showed no 
signs of improving. Mr. Wither- 
spoon was not discouraged or 
embittered, but he was not feel- 
ing particularly thankful when a 
telephone message came asking 
for the use of his automobile on Thanksgiving 
morning. 

‘Certainly you may have it, Florence,’’ he 
answered. He was an obliging man, and 
the young lady was a neighbor’s daughter, 
and a teacher in the Sunday-school. Then he 
remembered that the chauffeur had Thanks- 
giving day off; he must run the car himself. 

Mr. Witherspoon would have liked another 
hour of sleep on Thanksgiving morning; but 
he rose at half past six, drank a cup of coffee, 
and ran out his automobile. 

‘*It’s so good of you to go with us, Mr. 
Witherspoon !’’ said Florence Weeks. ‘‘Fred 
and Marie and I delivered baskets last night 
till our arms ached, and we simply could not 
get through. ’’ 

An automobile is not often seen in the part 
of the city to which they went; the car 
was soon surrounded by children who fol- 
lowed it from place to place. Mr. Witherspoon 
let them ride, and they hung to the car from 
every projection. When they came to the last 
place, Mr. Witherspoon said: 

‘*Fred, you’ve carried all the baskets. 
me go in here.’’ 

Inside the forlorn rear tenement-house was a 
dimly lighted room, made darker by the forty 
children outside who were pressing their faces 
against the windows. In the room was an 
overworked mother with eight children, the 
youngest of whom lay in the bed with his sick 
father. There was no sign of any dinner, and 
when the basket appeared the family visibly 
showed its relief. 

‘*This is our friend, Mr. Witherspoon, who 
is helping us,’’ said Florence. ‘‘Children, 
can you sing a song for him ?’’ 

The children sang, with the potatoes keep- 


% 


Let 


ing time as the mother dropped them from the 


basket into the pan: 
“Count your blessings, 
Name them one by one; 
Count your many blessings, 
See what God hath done!” 

**Count your blessings.’’ Nineteen potatoes, 
thirteen apples, two chickens, two pies, and 
various other good things; they were worth 
counting, to be sure! But the song caused a 
lump to rise in Mr. Witherspoon’s throat. 

As the visitors stepped outside, they heard 
the song again; for the children there had 
caught it up, and were singing lustily: 

“Count your many blessings, 
See what God hath done!” 

‘*See here, Florence, ’’ said Mr. Witherspoon, 
‘‘can we find a market open here somewhere? 
I’d like to do some more of this!’’ 

He was late to his Thanksgiving dinner 
that day, but he had never eaten one with a 
heart more humbly thankful. 


*® © 


THE FLAW IN THE HOSPITALITY. 


“ OU are sure you’re all comfy?” 
Y Margaret drew along breath. 
“It’s heavenly!” she cried. 
**I feel like another person already.” 
“You're going to be another person 
when you go home!” Olive declared. 
“Now you’re just to rest. We have 
dinner at seven, and not a soul shall 
disturb you till then.” 

As the door closed, Margaret sank 
into one of the pretty chintz-cushioned chairs with 
a sigh of sheer happiness. The exquisite white- 
and-violet room was so delightful, after the little 
crowded house at home. At the thought, an ache 





crept into Margaret’s throat; it seemed unfair for 


her to be having a whole month of such comfort. 
And yet if she did not have rest, the doctor had 
said, she could do no teaching next year. 

“I’m going to love every moment—for them,” 
Margaret whispered. 

There was more luxury at dinner, although 
Margaret thought it strange that there was so 
little talk. “I suppose,” she concluded, ‘“‘that 
every family doesn’t chatter like ours.” But she 
felt relieved when the meal was ended and Olive 
carried her off to a corner of the piazza. 

“Where are the others?’”’ Margaret asked. 

Olive shrugged her shoulders. “We never do 
things together,” she replied. ‘Mother cares for 
nothing but her housekeeping, Paul for nothing 
but athletics, and Bea for nothing but parties. 
Really, we’re a horribly uncongenial lot.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” Margaret cried. 

Olive settled herself for a confidential talk. She 
toldabout Bea’s selfishness and Paul’s rudeness 
and her mother’s lack of control. It was a depres- 
sing evening for Margaret. Back in the white-and- 
violet room, she looked about her with puzzled 
eyes. 

“Oh, I hope it is just once!” she said. But it 
was not just once. The next day not only Olive, 
but Bea, confided her trials to Margaret, and the 
third day Mrs. Cameron dropped into her room. 

“T feel that I can have a real talk with you, 
dear,” she said. “It is so seldom that you find 
anybody really sympathetic —” z 

At the end of two weeks Margaret went home. 
Olive was hurt, but Margaret insisted. She could 
hardly wait to get back to the shabby, crowded 


than usual at the table that night, for they were 
all trying to tell her things at once. 

“Mrs. Leeds was here two days,’’ Muriel said. 
“Think of Mrs. Leeds in our guest-room! But 
she seemed to enjoy it. She said she was in love 
with the whole family!” 

“She’d better be!” Lotta declared. ‘I'd like to 
see anybody dare to leave any of us out!” 

Margaret sighed with happiness. There were 
other things to give guests besides beautiful 
rooms. q 
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BRAZILIAN PIGS. 


r iz wild pigs of Central and South America 
have a reputation for ferocity and indomi- 
table pluck that any forest creature might 

envy. They travel in large droves, and well- 

informed hunters know that they are exceedingly 
dangerous enemies to meet. Here is a pig story 
from Mr. J. Bigg-Wither’s “Pioneering in South 

Brazil.” Elliott, the explorer, and a Brazilian com- 

panion named Lopez, were camping in the forest 

between two Brazilian rivers. 


Suddenly they heard, close at hand, a tremen- 
dous uproar of grunting and squeaking. : 
4s Pigs!” exclaimed Elliott. ‘“ Roast pork for 


supper! 

ome on!”? was the oy comment of Lopez, 
and he led the way, in the bright moonlight, toward 
a little _ space among the pines. In a few 
minutes they eame to the edge of the clearing, and 
there they saw, not one pig, but a drove of fifty or 
sixty, all furious with rage, and vainly endeavoring 
to get at a jaguar that was sitting in fear and trem- 
bling on the top of an ant-hill, about five feet above 
the ground. ‘ 

“Don’t fire,” said Elliott. ‘“Let’s wait a minute. 
We haven’t got too much ammunition, and we 
can’t afford to waste ay 

The jaguar, with his tail well up in the air out 
of reach of the foe, was tottering about on the top 
of the ant-hill, with his four feet close together, 
and turning first in one direction and then in 
another, to meet successive attacks. 

“How long is this going to last?” said Elliott. 

“Till the pigs get tired of waiting and away, 
or the jaguar gets tired of his uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and makes a dash through the herd,’’ replied 


opez. 

Just then ety r let his tail drop. Inasecond 
the pigs had laid hold of the unlucky appendage, 
and had pulled the beast into the midst of them. 
A terrible battle ensued. From time to time the 
massive yellow body of the iar would rise above 





the rolling herd of pigs, and his paws could be seen 
dealing out deadly blows on every side. Then he 
| would sink again, and be buried under the bodies 


| of his raging foes. After a while the noise began | 


subside. 
“Where’s the jaguar?” asked Elliott. “I can’t 
| see him anywhere.” 
| “Nor I, either,” added Lopez. 
| One by one the excited pigs moved off. When 
| they had all departed, the two men descended 
| into the arena. There were fourteen pigs lying 
| dead or dying on the ground, but there was no 
| jaguar. resently Lopez — down, pissed up 
a fragment of somet ting yel ow, and holding it 
up, remarked, “‘Here he is!” 

He had found a bit of the pogmer’e skin, almost 
the only fragment of his body left. He had 


to 


ad been 
literally torn to pieces and devoured by his vicious 
foes, and nothing was left of him except a few 
scraps of skin and hair. 
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WORKING IN BED. 


VERY one is familiar with the picture show- 
FE ing Mark Twain at work in bed—holding his 

writing-pad upon his knees, and having the 
things he needed for his labor disposed upon 
tables on either side. But the idea of working in 
bed was not original with him. Many eminent 
men before him did the same thing. 
small part of the world’s literary treasures has 


| been produced between the sheets by physically 
| indolent although mentally active men of genius. 
One of the best-known lines in English poetry 
came into its author’s head when he was actually 
asleep. While visiting at Minto, Thomas Camp- 
bell one evening went to bed early, with his mind 
full of a new poem. About two o’clock in the 
morning he suddenly wakened, repeating, ““Events 
to come cast their shadows before.” Ringing the 
bell sharply, he summoned a servant. e€ man 
| aay Campbell with one foot in bed and one on the 


oor. 

“Are you ill, sir?” he asked. 

“T was never better in my life,” said the poet. 
“Leave the candle and bring me a cup of tea.” 

Seizing his pen, he put down the happy thought, 
changing ‘events to come” into “coming events,” 
and over the non-inebriating cup he finished the 
first draft of ““Lochiel’s Warning.” 

Longfellow’s ““Wreck of the Hesperus’? came to 
him as he was sitting by his fireside, the night 
after a violent storm. He went to bed, but could 
not sleep; the M would not be denied; 





hindrance until the poem was completed. 
Wordsworth used to go to bed after his morning 
walk, and while breakfasting there, dictate the 
lines he had composed while walking. 
One at least of Rossini’s operas was composed 





house, with its love and its loyalty. 1t was noisier | 


Indeed, no | 


and as he lay, the verses flowed on without let or | 





in bed. It was when he was young, poor and 
unknown, and lived in wretched quarters. After 
writing a duet, the composer allowed his manu- 
script to slip off the sheets and fall under the bed. 
Rossini was too comfortable to get out of bed, and 
moreover he believed it would be unlucky to pick 
the sheets up; so he went to work to rewrite the 
duet. To his disgust, he could not remember it. 

t was, therefore Pewee gm A to write a new one. 
This he had just finished, when a friend entered. 

“Try that,” said the composer, “and tell me 
what you think of it.” The verdict was favorable. 

“Now,” said Rossini, “look under the bed. You’ll 
find another duet there. bs that, “Seg 

The friend did so, and declared that the original 
composition was much the better. Then both were 
sung again—Rossini in bed and his friend sitting 
on the edge. Both arrived at the same conclusion 
touching the merits of the two compositions. 

“What shall you do with the other one?” asked 
the friend. 
“Oh, I shall turn that into a terzetto,”’ said Ros- 
sini. And he did. 

Macaulay read much in bed, and, anxious to 
retain his German, imposed upon himself the task 
of perusing twenty pages of Schiller every day 


INVITATION G%- 


: Edward Wilbur 









EART, art thou poor? Come thou where morn 
is new: 
The grass is stored with diamond gems for you; 
For you the buttercups and poppies hold 
| A more than Inca’s wealth of shining gold! 





Heart, art thou sad? Come thou where waters 
dance: ‘ 

The brooks are full of laughter and romance! 

Sweet winds like Pucks await you on the way 

To blow your load of ills and cares away. 


Heart, art thou cold? Come to the garden-close, 
And make a fireside of the summer rose ; 

Warm thou thy fingers in the flame of June, 
And bask with gold bees in the floral noon! 


Heart, wouldst thou eat? Come where the fields 
are fed: 

Take thou the sunlight for thy daily bread ; 

Feast thou on stars of night, and in the vale 

Share Music’s banquet with the nightingale! 
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A HERO WORTH WORSHIPING. 


OHNNIE Harding was holding forth to an 
admiring bevy of girls upon the veranda of 
the summer hotel. His fresh young voice 
carried beyond the circle immediately round him. 


“TI was never so excited in my life,” he an- 
nounced, “and I’ve been following this sprinting 
ame for lo! these many years. It was the hottest 
y there was that beastly summer! It takes a 
man who’s game as a pebble—like Colquist—to run 
it out as he did that day! He equaled the world’s 
record. I stood just at the end of the tape when 
he finished, and he was ready to 1un another. 
Dallas was second, and Trent third—a bad third, 
too. Oh, Colquist’s the Tad! He’s ie!” 

The lean = man with the tanned face had 
listened to Johnnie’s eulogy with subdued amuse- 
ment. Now the smooth tones of the stranger came 
to the ears of the group. : 

“Pardon iné,” he said, politely, “but I’m sure 
that you’re mistaken about Colquist. I hope he 


was game, but he couldn’t have run the two hun- 
dred and twenty yards over again—or even twenty 
He had to be helped to the club-house. 


rds. 
in s polit of fact, he was completely run out.” 
ohnnie’s face flamed, and he eyed the young 
stranger skeptically. 
“I’m quite sure of what I have been saying,” he 


so am J,” returned the other, easily. 
club-house. 
you got Colquist’s time a full second too fast. He 
didn’t come within a second of the world’s record 
in that race. Pardon my speaking of it. I only 
do so because it isn’t fair to Colquist—or the others 
—not to have it right.” 

The stranger shifted his gaze from Johnnie to 
the horizon as if the matter had lost interest; but 
Johnnie was not to be subdued so easily. 
| “You may be right about his being all in,” he 
admitted, stubbornly, “but about the time, I know, 
for I held a watch on him all the time.” 

“Probably your finger flickered a trifle,” conjec- 
tured the stranger, carelessly. ‘It takes a lot of 
practise to time a runner correctly with a stop- 
watch. However,” as he pulled a small book from 
jad gen and turned to a certain page, ‘“‘you will 
find the time here as it was taken by the official 
timers. You may rely upon it that it is correct.” 

Johnnie waved the book aside, and glared at the 
young man with angry eyes. With all his boyish 
enthusiasm he had admired Colquist, and now 
this stranger—this ribbon clerk, as Johnnie termed 
him in the privacy of his mind—was striving to 
snatch from his hero the laurels he had fairly won. 
The words bubbled to his lips, and he could not 
hold them back. 

“Oh, [know you—and your sort!” he burst forth, 
hotly. ‘You never see a ball =, but you talk 
about the different players as if you knew them. 
And you don’t get to see more than one track 
meet in your lives, but you read the sporting 
columns in the a and speak about the differ- 
ent men as if they were special friends of yours. 
Why, I could tell you a lot—but 1 won’t! It isn’t 
fair to Colquist to qearrel with a man who likely 
doesn’t know the difference between a cinder 
track and a barge canal!” 

_The young stranger’s face was grave, although 
his eyes had not lost all their creases. 

“T’m sure I’m sorry,” he said. “I had no idea 
you felt so strongly about it. And I’m not really 
so ignorant as you suppose. You see, I happen to 
be Colquist.” 

Johnnie turned as red as a peony, and he stam- 
mered over his apologies; but he was game, too, 
and he made them manfully—as many of them as 
Colquist would listen to. And in the two weeks 
that followed he learned from his hero—more his 
hero than ever—that there are other virtues than 
strength and gameness that may become a man. 
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TILL THE SMOKE ROSE. 


N Japan, a sovereign after his death is accorded 
| a new title, which suggests his place in history. 

The name already conferred upon the late 
emperor may be translated, ““Emperor of the Era 
| of Enlightenment.” 


Marvelous indeed was the progress of Japan 
| under this emperor, whose first reception of a 
foreign diplomat was so shocking a violation of the 
traditions of imperial seclusion and godlike aloof- 
ness that the ministers who permitted it were in 
danger of assassination, but yet lived to behold 
the Japan of to-day. Yetthe rulers of Japan, even 
when most aloof from their people, were often 





Well, 
“You see, I did what I could to help him to the | 
So I was in a position to know. And | 


more in s ~ pm! with them than the kings of 
more civilized countries; and the late emperor, in 
one of his most popular actions, merely echoed that 
ofapredecessor. After the transfer of the imperial 
residence from Kyoto to Tokyo, he made his home 
for some years in a modest private house, refusin 
to build a new palace with money which he believe 
ought to be expended on objects more essential to 
the national welfare. 

In the third century there was an Emperor of 
Japan who, mounting to the summit of a hill durin 
a period of hard times and poor crops, observe 
that no smoke was rising from the clustered cot- 
tages in the valleys below him. The villagers could 
not afford fires; besides, most of them had no f 
tocook. He surveyed the scene oye gm f and, 
descending, gave orders to remit all taxes for a 
ported of three years. Before the time was over, 
1is palace fell into decay, and parts of it into ruin; 
the rain came through the roof, and more t 
once he was drenched as he slept. But he made 
no complaint. 

At the end of three years he climbed the hill 
once more. Everywhere, from more numerous 
cottages, blue spirals drifted upward to the sky. 
He smiled as he descended, and the taxes were 
restored; but it was not with tax-money that the 
palace .was repaired, since the grateful people 
raised the needed sum as a thank-offering. 


* © 


CHANGING THE FLOUNDER’S SPOTS. 


ROTECTIVE coloration among the fishes has 
Pp attracted the attention of Doctor Sumner 

of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
An experiment with flounders made by him at 
the famous aquarium in Naples is described in 
Poplar Science Siftings. It showed that these fish 
can make themselves inconspicuous against almost 
any background, and, unlike the leopard, are able 
to change their spots whenever they please. 


Not only were these particular flounders able 
to adapt themselves to the color of the back- 

ound, but to the texture and pattern as well. 

hey assumed a very dark shade upon a black 
bottom and a very pale one upon a white bottom. 
They took on one pattern for a sandy bottom, 
another for one of fine gravel, and still a third 
when the bottom was of small stones. bm em 
painted strips of glass were prepared and lai 
down for the fish to practise upon. Some were 
ght-board pattern and others in white 
“polka dots’ on a black ground. 


The fish did remarkably well, considering that 
some of the patterns were previously unknown in 
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their little circle of life. Their splotches of black, 
white, gray and brown ——— the pattern 
| $o closely that very careful study was often neces- 
sary in order to trace the exact outline of the fish. 

It was also proved that the flounder has individ- 
uality that, in some cases, at least, is capable of 
cultivation. Some of the fishes had much greater 
powers of adaptation than others. Certain of them 
acquired with practise the power of changing 
more rapidly than at first. The time necessary 
for a complete change of shade or pattern ranged 
from a few seconds to several days. 


* © 


THE MOST POPULAR SONG IN THE 
WORLD. 


ERHAPS the most firmly established popular 
song in the world is the air familiar to Ameri- 
cans as ‘““We Won’t Go Home Till Morning.” 

The origin of the tune is obscure, but Mr. Louis 
Elson believes that the music was composed as a 
love-song in the tenth century or earlier by one of 
the troubadours, the wandering minstrels of south- 
ern France. Chateaubriand, the French writer, 
heard it sung by the Arabs, and he suggested that 
it might have been carried to the Orient by the 
French crusaders. 

It was certainly sung by the French soldiers 
| during the war in which the first Duke of Marl- 
| borough won liis fame. It was the lullaby of the 


| baby son of Marie Antoinette. It became one of 
| the most peawies songs of the French Revolution. 





| 
| 


Napoleon whistled and sang it throughout his life. 

Beethoven used it as one of the themes of his 

“Battle Symphony.” 
| It has been for more than a century one of the 
most popular street songs in Europe. And there 
| is probably not a ten-year-old boy or girl in Amer- 
| ica who does not know the tune. 

The French words, beginning “Malbrook s’en 

-en guerre,’ were invented by some forgotten 

French soldier during the war of the Spanish 
Succession. They describe the supposed death 
and funeral of the Duke of Marlborough, which 
death, in the words of Father Prout, “did not then 
take place, by some mistake,” since “the subject 
of the pathetic elegy was, at the time of its com- 
position, both alive and kicking all before him.” 

The song had nearly died out in France when 
Marie Antoinette caught it up from the peasant 
nurse she had employed for her baby; thereupon 
it spread rapidly, as songs doin France. Beaumar- 
chais introduced it into **The Marriage of Figaro,” 
and it was used by the Red Republicans for incen- 
diary purposes of their own. 
_ Several sets of words have been sung to the tune 
in the course of its history, and it has itself under- 
gone some modifications. But its identity is clear 
through all the changes. Probably it is familiar 
to a greater number of oe at the present time 

e 


than any other tune in world. 
® © 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 


Ryan, as the friends met at the market. 
“How’s all the folks getting along?” 
“They be all doin’ well,” replied Mrs. McCarty, 
“except my old man. e’s been enjoyin’ poor 
health for some toime, but this mornin’ he com- 
plained of feelin’ better.” 


‘G™ morning, Mrs. McCarty!” said Mrs. 


* © 


THE TREASURES OF THE WISE MEN. 


HE teacher, after telling the Christmas story, 
was questioning the infant class. 


“Now who can tell me what the wise men 
brought to the baby Jesus?” she asked. 
Six-year-old Alexander waved a chubby 
“Gold an’ Lincoln cents an’ myrrh!” 
nounced. 


hand. 
he an- 
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old man straightened up, and said, ‘How! Sebattus see 
fire and know, so he come. By and by come again.’ 
‘Then he turned and went back into the woods. 

‘*That was the finest Thanksgiving that I ever remember, 
and the best dinner. We cut slices from the venison and 
broiled them over a fire built against the big rock out here 
in the yard. The partridges father rolled in soft clay, till 
the clay covered them all over, and then baked them in the 
ashes. When he raked them out and cracked open the balls 
of clay, each one contained a bird that was cooked as 
tender and juicy as any that your grandmother can cook in 
the oven of the range. The parched corn we ate for dessert. 

** All those things I remember, but best of all I remember 
what father said when we sat down to eat. He told us 
what the day meant, and how thankful we ought to be. 
And then he made a prayer of thanksgiving that was the 
most beautiful that I ever heard. 

‘*The Lord did provide, as father said He would. Neigh- 
bors came from far and near,—some of them fifteen miles, 
—and before the snow flew they had helped us put up 
another log cabin, and had filled it with provisions; and 
the next year father built this house.’’ 


A PIONEER’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY E. W. FRENTZ. 


HEN Thanksgiving comes round, the Lowden 
W family always come together in the old homestead, 

where Grandfather and Grandmother Lowden still 
live. It isa large family, with many sons and daughters 
and grandsons and granddaughters, too; and it is widely 
seattered. Some of the members live in cities, some in the 
country ; but wherever they are when the great day comes, 
they go back to the old farm. And when they have eaten 
the big dinner, all except the. nuts and raisins, some one of 
the children is sure to say, ‘‘ Now, grandfather, the story !’’ 
And grandfather laughs, and says, **Pooh! You have all 
heard that story till you know it by heart.’’ But they 
protest. They have forgotten just how it happened, or 
they do not remember what it was that the Indian did; 
and so at last grandfather says, **Well, if you must have 
it, here it is,’’ and then he tells this story: 

**I was a boy then, twelve years old, and my sister Ellen 
was only fourteen. Father had come into the wilderness 
and started to clear this farm when I was three years old. 
He had built a log house and a log stable, and had cleared 
enough land to raise good crops of wheat, corn, potatoes 
and other vegetables. Neighbors had taken up land below 
us, and there was one family above, but the nearest house 
was a mile away. The log cabin that we lived in stood 
right where this house stands. Father put it here because 
of the fine spring of water. 

‘*We had had a good summer that year, and the little hole 
under the house that we called a cellar was full of vege- 
tables and the stable packed with grain. From the beams 
of the kitchen hung hams and bacon from our own hogs, 
and strings of apples were drying. By Thanksgiving time 
everything was ready for the winter, even to the great 
banking of dry leaves round the house, to keep it warm. 

‘*The day before Thanksgiving mother had been making 
soap in the great iron kettle hung over a fire outdoors. In ~ 
the middle of the night we were all awakened by the barking 
of old Ben, our dog, and when I sat up in bed, I saw that 
the room was as light as day. For a moment I couldn’t 
tell what the matter was, but it didn’t take long to see 
that the house was on fire. One end was already burning 
fiercely, and the blaze was leaping higher every minute. 
It had started outside. Probably-the embers of the soap- 
making fire had come to life in the night wind, and blown 
into the banking of leaves. 

‘*Father had just time to snatch blankets from the beds 
and wrap them round my mother and my sister and me, 
and hurry us out into the cold night. It was useless to try 
to save the house. The only water was that in the spring, 
and there were only two or three pails to carry itin. We 
did what we could, but the fire soon drove us back, and in 
a little while the house was only a pile of glowing coals. 

‘*We had been so busy watching and fighting the fire 
that we had given no thought to the stable, which was 
behind us; but by and by I heard a crackling, and looked, 
and saw the roof all ablaze. Father and I got out the two 
horses and the cow, but the building we could not save. 
And so, on Thanksgiving morning, we stood, wrapped in 
blankets, with neither a roof over our heads nor any food. 
My mother and my sister were crying, but my father 
spoke only once, and said, ‘The Lord will provide.’ 

‘*It was just getting light enough in the morning to see, 
when out of the woods behind the spot where the house 
had stood a figure came. I Gould not see who it was, 
except that it was a man, and that he had something on 
his back. He walked straight up to where we stood, and 
threw down in front of us the load he was carrying. 

‘*Then we saw that it was old Sebattus, an Indian whom 
father had found lying with a broken leg beside the trail a 
year or two before. He had brought him home and set 
the leg, and kept him till he was able to travel again. 
The load that he had thrown down was a hind quarter of 
venison and six partridges and about a peck of parched 
corn in a little sack. While we all stared at him, the 
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HOW SHE HELPED. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


‘“‘While mother is busy,” said dear little Nan, 
“I’m going to help her all that I can!” 
“Huh!” laughed her brother. “ What can you do? 
I can tend fires and run errands, too. 
Kut you are a girl —and, besides, so small, 
You won’t be able to help at all!” 








Nan’s eyes were bright with her happy plan. 
“Oh, I can help—I know that I can! 

If I don’t tease, but keep still as a mouse, 

And go on tiptoe all over the house, 

And smile just as hard as ever I can, 

That will help mother!” said little Nan. 


OO 


THE SPELLING LESSON. 
BY SOPHIA T. NEWMAN. 


AYMOND was studying his first lesson in words of 
R two syllables. 
**Spelling is hard!’’ he grumbled. 

**Do you remember Cousin John’s camping-out stories ?’’ 
asked Aunt Lucy. 

**Stories are different,’’ said Raymond. 

** Let me see the first word. Table—why, you could find 
a camp story in that.’’ 

**How?’’ said Raymond, rather listlessly. 

‘*Well, the first letter is the tree you are to camp under. 
See how its branches spread out on each side?’’ 

**Um-hm!’’ 

‘*And A is the tent you set up under the tree. Don’t 
you see the little table in it?’’ 

“*T see it!’’ cried Raymond, straightening up. 

‘*And B is two biscuits that you’re going to eat at camp 
dinner. They’re standing up endwise.’’ 

Raymond laughed at that. ‘*Good fat ones,’’ he said. 
‘*What’s L?’’ 

**I, is your bed on the ground, with a spruce bough at 
the head of it, where you are going to put more boughs. 
When a hunter sleeps outdoors in the cold weather, he 
puts large branches round three sides of his bed, and bends 
them over to meet at the top. The open side is toward the 
camp fire, and the branches round the other sides help to 
keep the warmth in and the wind out. And E is —’’ 

**T know!’’ shouted Raymond. *‘E is a cupboard that 
we’ve made with boards—see the shelf in it? We can 
keep our tin plates on it, and lots of things. T-A-B-L-E 
table. Huh! Anybody could learn that, with a story in 
it !?? 

**Perhaps we can find stories in the other words, too.’’ 

**T can do it now!’’ cried Raymond. ‘Spelling is easy ’ 
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A RIDE wit XERXES 





BY F. E. 


= OULDN’T you like to take a little 
ride with Xerxes this morning ?’’ 


The speaker was Mrs. ‘‘Cap’n’’ 
Bryce Hodgkins, who was pouring coffee at | 
the breakfast-table; the person spoken to was 
her husband, who had returned only the night | 
before from a voyage; and the person or thing | 
spoken of was a certain roan horse that the | 
captain, who perhaps was not so well versed | 
in equine as in maritime matters, had pur- | 
chased just before leaving home. The time 
was early fall, and the scene was laid in a 
pleasant, roomy house of the colonial type, 
that overlooked the sparkling waters of a 
bay. 

‘*Lucy thinks that she must go home this 
morning,’’ Mrs. Hodgkins continued, nodding 
toward an elderly lady, seated at the table, 
whose face, although lacking the captain’s 
masterful look, nevertheless proclaimed her his 
sister, ‘‘and I thought that you might like to 
take her over, and then keep on to Bayport 
and do an errand or two.’’ 

‘*What kind of a horse has he turned out 
to be? Given you any trouble?’’ asked the 
captain, postponing his reply. 

“Oh, none to speak of. Xerxes isn’t a 
vicious horse, but he is a little notional, and 
he likes to have his own way. Just give him 
a slack rein and humor him a bit, and I think 
you will get along with him very well. I’ve 
driven him almost every day while you have 
been gone. ’’ 

The captain, who was known as a dis- 
ciplinarian on shipboard, laughed a little 
grimly. ‘‘I don’t know much about humor- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘and I rather prefer to have 
my way.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess nobody that knows you will 
dispute you there, Bryce Hodgkins,’’ said his 
sister, but not aloud. 

Miss Lucy often lacked the courage to give 
audible expression to her views, but on such 
oceasions she had a habit of relieving her 
feelings by being particularly plain-spoken— | 
under her breath. 

She exercised that privilege an hour or two 
later that morning, while driving with her 
brother along a quiet road, sweet with woodsy 
odors and the breath of the sea. 

‘*T suppose you’ve come back,’’ so her | 
thoughts ran, ‘‘just as set against poor Laura | 
and her husband as when you went away. 
And without the least sense or reason, either! 
Why shouldn’t Laura marry a fine young man 
like George Willard if she wanted to, even if 
his father and hers did have a falling out 
years ago? She was of age, and knew her 
own mind. And suppose you did say, first 
off, when you got home from sea that time, 
and found out what had happened, that you 
would never show your face at the Willard 
place or have anybody of the name come to 
yours—isn’t a bad promise better broken than 
kept? It’s just your pride and obstinacy that’s 
making your daughter and your wife suffer— 
and yourself, too, for that matter. I’ve a 
good mind to tell you right out loud just what 
[ think of you!’’ 

But when she really found her voice, it was 
only to say, quite timidly, ‘‘Laura’s baby | 
looks an awful sight like you, Bryce.’’ 

The captain made no reply, but to the horse 
he said sharply, ‘‘Get along, will you!’’ and 
struck him with the whip. 

This action Xerxes promptly resented. He 
did not exactly kick, but he lifted his hind 
feet in a highly disrespectful manner, and 
switched his tail over the reins, causing them | 
to drop from the captain’s hands. 

*“‘Oh, you mustn’t whip him, Bryce!’’ ex- | 
claimed Miss Lucy, in alarm. ‘‘He won’t 
stand that. When Rachel wants him to go | 
faster she does like this,’’? and pursing her | 
lips, she produced a sound that caused Xerxes 
to move at a somewhat accelerated pace until | 
he reached a considerable ascent in the road. 

Here he stopped and looked back suggest- | 
ively. ‘‘He always does that when he comes | | 
to a hill,’’ Miss Lucy explained. ‘‘He expects | 
somebody to get out. Rachel always does, to | 
please him, and then she generally gives me | 








C. 


}at the reins. 


ROBBINS 


minute!’’ she called to the driver of the car, 
who had also stopped. 

‘*Now, Bryce, we’ll have to get out; and 
you take my shawl and put it over his head, 
and lead him by. That’s the way Rachel did 
the other day, and it worked. ’’ 

This advice was at first not at all well 


| received. But the captain, who would never 


have quailed before a mutiny on the high seas, 
was becoming a little afraid of Xerxes; and 


| being unable at the moment to think of any- 
| thing better to do, he finally blindfolded the 
| horse in the manner suggested, and led him 


safely past the object of his dislike. 

‘*Those people laughed!’’ said Miss Lucy, 
indignantly, as she resumed her seat in the 
wagon. 

‘*And well they might!’’ roared the captain. 
‘I?ll never be caught in such a ridiculous 
performance again!’’ He jerked the reins. 

At this, Xerxes broke into a gentle canter 
that soon became a gallop. 

‘*Don’t pull on him!’’ cried Miss Lucy. 
‘*You want to drive him with a slack rein, 
just as Rachel said.’’ 

But the captain, bracing his feet, — pulled 
the harder, while the horse dashed on in his 
mad career. 

They were now approaching the old Hodg- 
kins homestead, where Miss Lucy, since the 


|death of her father, the old captain, dwelt 
|alone, and it certainly seemed that she would 


be carried by. 

But Xerxes, apparently thinking that the 
joke had gone far enough, came to a stop oppo- 
site her gate so suddenly that the occupants 
of the.wagon were almost thrown from their 


seat. 

‘*T’]l sell that horse, or give him away, 
before I sail again!’’ declared the captain, as 
he assisted his sister to alight. ‘‘He’s alto- 
gether too cranky for a woman to drive.’’ 

**Now Rachel doesn’t have a bit of trouble 
with him,’’ protested Miss Lucy; ‘‘but then, 
Rachel always was quite a manager. ’’ 

‘*And the land knows she’s had experience, ’” 
she added, as her brother drove away. ‘‘ Xerxes 
isn’t the only cranky creature that the poor 
woman has had to deal with.’’ 

Meanwhile Xerxes was jogging peacefully 
along at a gait of his own choosing, while the 
captain, holding the reins loosely in his hands, 
was considering another task that would pres- 
ently confront him. In the course of his 
journey he would soon come to the Willard 
place; and it was his purpose to drive by it 
looking straight ahead, with all the cool in- 
difference of a perfect stranger; but he was 
beginning to realize that this might not be 
altogether easy, considering how his eyes 
were aching for the sight of a face that he 
loved. 

However, he shut his teeth together firmly, 
and just before he reached the lane, some two 


| hundred yards in length, that led up to the 


Willard house, he turned his head and sur- 
veyed the landscape on the other side. Xerxes, 
on the contrary, turned his head toward the 
house, and suddenly veered into the lane with 
all the lively interest of a horse that is home- 
ward bound, with rest and refreshment near 
at hand. 

‘*Whoa, back!’’ called the captain, tugging 
Therenpon Xerxes simply in- 
creased his speed, not seeing fit to obey the 
command until he had conveyed his passenger 
in fine style to the front door. 

Thus Capt. Bryce Hodgkins, in spite of his 
vow, was a visitor at the Willard place, and, 


as it seemed, a very welcome one; for a young 


woman rushed out of the house and threw her 


|arms round his neck, just as she had done 


many a time in the days gone by. 
‘*You couldn’t stay away from me this time, 


| could you, father?’’ she cried, joyfully. 


‘*No, I couldn’t seem to,’’ he replied, sub- 


| mitting himself, not altogether ungraciously, 


to her embrace. 

‘*Now come right in, father,’’? said the 
| young woman, still clinging to him. ‘‘Baby 
is asleep, but you don’t need to be quiet. I 
| want him to wake up, anyway.’’ And the 





the reins and climbs into the back of the | captain, somewhat dazed in mind, but strangely 
wagon herself, and drives up the hill that) light of heart, entered the house, leaving 
way; and Xerxes seems to be perfectly satis- | Xerxes contentedly nibbling the grass by the 
fied. I am hardly spry enough for that, but | door. 
{ would just as soon walk up the hill.’’ Miss Lucy, after her brother’s departure, 
‘*You’ll do no such thing,’’ said the cap-| had been struck by a thought; without even 
tain. ‘‘Goalong, you old rascal!’ he shouted, | stopping to remove her bonnet, she had seized 
reaching for the whip. ‘‘Or,’? he added, as | the spy-glass that had been her father’s prop- 
the horse remained stationary, ‘‘I don’t know | erty, and ascended to the attic, where she 
but I’d just as lief walk up the hill. I believe | could command a view of the road past the 
I’d like to stretch my legs. But if he supposes | Willard place. She witnessed her brother’s 
I’m going to do it every time, he’ll find his entrance into the lane, although she could not 
mistake. ’’ see what occurred at the door. But after 
The hill surmounted, all went well until, at | watching in vain for his return to the road, 
a turn of the road, an automobile came in| she drew conclusions that brought a knowing 
sight. Again Xerxes stopped, and at once | smile to her face. 
began frantic demonstrations of disapproval. ‘*Yes,’’ she said, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
‘*He doesn’t like those things,’’ said Miss |as she laid down the glass, ‘‘I always main- | 
Luey, ‘‘and I don’t blame him. Just wait a | tained that poor Rachel was quite a manager. ’’ | 
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EVERY AMERICAN BOY 
should read “ Zhe Olympic Games of 1912,’ by 
James E. Sullivan, United States Commissioner. 
The only book of its kind published in connection 
with the Olympic Games, the greatest event in the 
world’s athletics. Profusely illustrated. Mailed 
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PUBLISHING CO., 21 Warren Street, New York. 


An Ideal 
™ Gift for 
Mother, 
Wife, 7 
Sister or 
Friend—a 
BISSELL “Cyco” 


BALL - BEARING 
CARPET SWEEPER 


Beautiful in desi, 
est labor- — art 





, elegant in Samy the great- 
eg oo A 
be more appropriate or acceptable as a Holiday 
Gift than t .  Hissell Sweeper? It will be a con- 
stant reminder of the giver for ten years or meee 
and will contribute more genuine comfort, 

venience and pleasure than any other gift at double 
the cost. Lessens the work of sweeping 6% pre- 
serves carpets, rugs, curtains, draperies an furni- 
ture, and makes sweeping a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. Sold by high grade dealers everywhere. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75. Ask for booklet. 


Buy of your dealer between now and 
January ist, send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you a fine 
quality black leather card case with no 
printing on it. 
Address Dept. 142, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (12) 





(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
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eyed MEN today are great 
builders—of railroads, bridges, 
huge buildings, giant machines — 
and they build with steel. With 


= can build working models of draw- 
ridges, cranes, derricks, signal towers and 
many other structures with working parts. 

Meccano outfits contain everything you 
need — beams, girders, channel irons, pul- 
leys, bolts—made mostly of plated steel 
and brass. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


and list of principal dealers in your sec- 
tion. This catalog describes not merely 
the outfit, but shows the things you can 
build. Look for the name Meccano. 

Meccano is sold by leading toy and 
sporting goods stores. See a set. 


The Embossing Co., 17 Church St., Albany, N. Y. 
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“ARTEMUS WARD,” THE HUMORIST. 


HEN Charles F. Browne took the name of 

the general in command of the American 
forces at the beginning of the Revolutionary War 
(although he varied the spelling in doing so), 
he was to make it more widely known than the 
original bearer of it did either by his military 
career or by his service in Congress. Few school 
children know anything about the general; all of 
them know something about the humorist. They 
may be interested to learn more of “the genial 
showman,” as he is presented in “Pages from an 
Adventurous Life,” an English book by one of 
his friends. 


The humorist called his lecture, “The Babes in 
the Wood.” When a friend expressed surprise 
that he should so name it, since it had no earthl 
reference to the nursery story, he replied, “No, it 

in’t, but it sounds nice, you know; though I’ve 
half a mind to call it ‘My Seven Grandmothers.’ 
But then, of course, somebody would object that 
I had too many grandmothers. It is hard to please 
every one, and there are so many clever people in 
the world ready on the slightest provocation to 
find fault with you!” 

On the opening night of the show, Mr. Hingston 
introduced Ward in a neat little speech, and 
begged the indulgence of those present for any 
nervousness the entertainer might Coplay on this 
his first public appearance in London. e said it 
was a critical moment for Ward, and that his fate 
trembled in the balance. Then Ward rose, came 
down to the footlights and stood silent, castin 
his deep-set, brilliant eyes over the audience, an 
twiddling his thumbs in the most unconcerned 
manner. A minute or two passed; under such 
circumstances, it seemed much longer. 

The audience became ——.. I heard one old 
gentleman sitting near me exclaim to a lady at his 
side, ‘What a fool! Why doesn’t he say some- 
thing?” Once more silence fell upon the assem- 
bly, but the imperturbable man stood twiddling 
his thumbs. A murmur of disapproval swept like 
a wave over the audience ; then there was a little 
more clapping and a little more stamping, followed 
by a silence during which a pin might almost have 
been heard to fall. At last, in his inimitable drawl, 
Ward spoke: 

“Ladies—and—gentlemen. When—you—have 
finished—this—unseemly interruption,—I guess 
I'll begin my discourse.’ 

It was as if an electric shock had passed through 
the people. They saw the humor of the situation. 
They rose to it. The audience almost raised the 
roof with their cheers, and it was fully five min- 
utes before he could proceed. In speaking of his 
panorama, Ward remarked: 

“T haven’t distinguished myself as an artist, but 
have always been mixed up in art. I have an 
uncle who takes photographs in his sane moments, 
and a servant who takes everything he can lay his 
hands on at og | moment. 

“At a very tender age I could draw on wood. 
When a mere child I once drew a small cart-load 
of raw turnips over a wooden paises. It was a 
raw morning. The people of the village noticed 
me. They recognized the drawing at once. They 
said it was a raw-turnip drawing. That shows how 
faithfully I had copied nature. I drew their atten- 
tion to it, so you see there was a lot of drawing 


in it. 

“The villagers, with the wonderful discernment 
peculiar to villagers, said I a future before 
me. As I was walking backward when I made 
my yo I replied that I thought my future 
must be behind me.” 

2 


A BYWAY TO PEACE. 


HRIFT may have its victories no less than 
arbitration in future international complica- 
tions. 


“Forty years ago, monsieur, an alien army occu- 
pied this city” —it was a Paris merchant speaking to 
a correspondent of Business. “‘I saw them cam 
ing where the tall Vendome column lifts itself. 
The price of their evacuation was something 
enormous. We accepted it; we had no choice, 
and we have paid the price. 

“More than that,” the merchant continued, ‘‘our 
banks hold so much of our ancient enemy’s com- 
mercial paper that in case of trouble we shall not 
have to send a single soldier to the frontier, but 
cmely force collections through our banks.” 

The correspondent of Business murmured some- 
thing about the thrift of France, which counts not 
as | its pennies, but the fifths of pennies. 

he merchant assented. “We have been able 
todo this,” he went on, “‘because we are merchants, 
merchants of art, of literature, of science, of music, 
of fashion, of everything. We put the trade-mark 
‘Paris’ on all these commodities, and you, whether 
you come from America or from China, pay our 
price. Is not that merchandising? 

“And how have we made ourselves world mer- 
chants? By watching the details, by figuring our 
costs and on price on the centime basis, one- 
fifth of your cent. 

“A small denominator!’’ 

“Ves,” acquiesced the Parisian, “and therefore 
overlooked by other nations. Also by turning to 
our advantage the foibles, the vanities, the preju- 
dices and the superstitions, not only of other 
nationalities, but of our own people.” 

“Cashin in, so to speak, your knowledge of 
human nature.” 

“Precisely! I read in your papers of new busi- 
ness schemes—coéperation and special sales. Bah! 
They are old with us. We had them under the 
Second Empire! But, monsieur, I admire Amer- 
ica. She is wonderful—she is enterprising.” 


* & 
JOHN BROWN’S “CIPHER BOOK.” 


MONG the documents in the possession of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society is the “Cipher 
Book of John Brown, 1752,” a silent witness to 
three years devoted to arithmetic, for one page 
bears the legend: “John Brown his Cyphering 
Book 1749.” Miss Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, in 
“Providence in Colonial Times,” says that this 
record of eighteenth-century school-days takes an 
added interest from the fact that the boy became 
the leading merchant of his native seaport, and 
the pioneer in her East Indian trade. 


John Brown and his schoolfellows belonged to a 
generation whose fathers earned a livelihood on the 
seas and over the counter. Their demands for 
their children’s schooling were of a practical 
nature, based on the needs of the coasting-trade 
and the shop. John and his friends were taught 
accordingly. 

The course of study began with the definition, 
“Addition Is an Arithmetical gathering of Divers 
Sums together to Produce one Total.” Examples 
of a general nature follow the exposition of the 
four fundamentals, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. We find, for example: 
“How many Sparrows at 10 a Penny will buy a 
Yoke of Oxen at £10, ten pound, Price.” 
again: “Suppose it 45 miles to Boston, How many 
Barley Corns will Reach there.” The solution is 
neatly worked out, and we sympathize with the 
ae of the boy of fourteen, who wrote in a round 
land at the foot of the page, “John Brown the 


And | 


a ship’s latitude, and finally, directions: ‘‘To meas- 
ure a ship, to find her tunnage. Rule first Seg as 
1: Breadth:: Half the breadth: a fourth Number 
Again as 94: the fourth number:: her length: 
Tunnage.” 


* © 


A CLEVER RASCAL. 


T was years ago in Burma. The English gov- 

ernment was having trouble with a certain 
princely recalcitrant named Boh Toh, “the most 
daring and enterprising of the Dacoits.” A heavy 
price had been set upon the rebel’s head, but still 
Boh Toh was cunningly elusive. 


At last, hard pressed, Boh Toh tried a new tack. 
He walked straight into the office of the commis- 
sioner. 

“T am Boh Toh,” he said, simply. 
to surrender.” 

Exactly what he had counted on, now hap- 
pened. Fourteen years’ experience with Eastern 
subtlety and intrigue had taught the commissioner 
to be wary. 

“Thank you,” he said. “We will now proceed 
to discover who you-really are and what you really 
want. Tell me, what do you expect to get out of 
this?” 

“Ten thousand rupees,” said the Boh, quietly. 

The commissioner, although a cool man, was a 
little staggered. 
mured. 

“Yet it’s quite simple,’ whispered the Boh. 
“The government promises ten thousand rupees 
to the man who brings you the head of Boh Toh. 
I give it to you.” 

“Capital,” was the wary answer. “But as you 
lose your head, what good does the money do 

ou? 


“Thave come 


“T don’t quite follow,” he mur- 


“My wife and children get the money.” 

“Pretty good, my man, but not quite good 
enough. Ten thousand rupees will be nothing to 
Boh Toh.” 

“Tf it were not, I should not be here. I have 
been deserted and robbed. I am sure to be cap- 
tured. My family might as well have the money 
while I can still command it.” 

“But why shouldn’t I keep the money? I hand 
your head over, you know.” 

“Because you are an English gentleman. I 
chose my man, you see.” 

The commissioner mused a while. Then he 
broke silence. “Look here, I know you are not 
the Boh. That is quite clear. [I don’t care who 
you are. But tell me frankly what you want.” 

The Burman hesitated a while. Then he said, 
“You are right. But my life is worth as little as 
the Boh’s. have betrayed him and robbed him. 
He has sworn revenge. Give me an escort as far 
as Mandalay. Here, take these notes for a thou- 
sand rupees’’—he laid them on the table—“and 
keep them if in twelve days’ time I do not tell you 
how and when you can capture the Boh. Keep 
them till the Boh is caught, if you prefer.” 

The commissioner thought hard and in silence 
for quite two minutes. 

“T agree,” he said, at length. 

So the Boh was safely escorted to Mandalay. 
Later, the commissioner received a letter from 
nim. 


those rupees,” it ran, “which I 

Boh Toh, left with you twelve oe ago. 1 told 

ou the truth. You would not believe me. The 

nglish government likes truth and it likes money, 

but they never want both, I think, at the same 
time. 


“You may kee 


* © 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


HEY were talking of the financial success of 

their old neighbor, who had set up as hotel- 
keeper in a town fifteen miles away from Bushby. 
“T thought sure he’d lose what little he had saved 
up,” said one of the men, “but seems he’s laid by 
most a thousand dollars in these five years. They 
say all the traveling public likes to stop over with 
Jed for a night or a meal, as the case may be. 
pop’ lar.” 


“Well, he knows how to get on,” said another 

man, ready with his tribute. ‘He don’t let ’em 
et off without paying, same as some do, but yet 

ne don’t give offense. Day I was there, a man 
come for dinner that was intending to slip off, or 
else he was absent-minded. ’Tany rate, the waiter 
tipped the wink to Jed, and he kind of strolled out 
from behind the desk, and kind of sagged along 
careless, ’side of the man. 

“*Look here,’ says Jed, half-laughing, ‘if you 
sh’d lose your purse betwixt here an’ Burlin’ton, 
I sh’d like to be sure you had it all right when you 
left my place,’ he said. 

“*Why, dear me, I haven’t paid!’ says the man, 
and he turned back to the desk mighty quick. 
Looked to me as if—but ig I’ve no call to jedge 


folks, ’specially strangers. Jed got his money— 
an’ he allus would.” 
* & 
LATE NEWS. 


N earlier days it was a custom in many house- 

holds for each child to learn a verse from the 
Bible each Sunday. In this way the children 
became familiar with the wonderful book, and to 
them the experience described in “The Unvary- 
ing East,” by Rev. E. J. Hardy, could not have 
happened. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton said one mornin 
little waiting-maid who brought him tea, “ 
a day, Mary! It is almost like the flood. 

“The ,, Sir?” responded the little maid, 
with a puzzled smile. 

“Ves, the ; Noah, you 
Mount Ararat.” 

She shook her head, and murmured, apologet- 
de “1 ain’t had time to read the papers lately, 
sir.” 


to a 
ata 
” 


know, the ark, 
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WOODEN, ANYWAY. 


HE late Sir W.S. Gilbert was inclined to be 
| witty at the expense of the men and women 
who like to do amateur acting in the name of char- 
ity. An enthusiast once said to him, according to 
the recent autobiography of Mr. Seymour Hicks: 

ae Gilbert, what do you think of our amateur 
elub? 

“1 think they are not so much a club as a bundle 
of sticks,”’ returned the master of repartee. 


& 
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UNCOMPROMISING. 


| JOHN Bright’s voice was unequivocally for 
peace. Says the London Nation: 


He was walking once past the Crimean Monu- 

| ment in London with one of his sons, then a lad. 
Every one knows that the word “Crimea” is en- 

| graved on the monument. The boy pointed to the 

monument, and tothe word upon it, and asked: 
“Father, what is that?” 





He’s | 






- Let’s 
( Go Skating! 


The finest winter out-of-door sport and one 
of the most healthful. 


KATING brings into action every 
muscle of the body, promotes 
circulation, induces deep breath- 
ing, and isin every way beneficial. 
Add to this the jolly company, the 
games, the exhilaration of it all, 
and it is no wonder that so many 
people love to skate. When you go 
to buy, take advantage of 50 years’ 
manufacturing experience and buy 


Barney & Berry 
Skates 


known and used in every land where 
water freezes. They’re a skate to 
be proud of—graceful and beauti- 
ful, yet sturdy and strong. Blades 
of finest steel expertly tempered. 
They stay sharp amazingly. Fast- 
enings strong and dependable. 
Barney & Berry Skates are indorsed 
and used by skating champions and 
great hockey players everywhere. 
There’s a ‘‘B & B’’ model for every 
man, woman, boy and girl. Sold 
most everywhere by leading sport- 
ing goods and hardware stores. 
Hockey Rules Free 
also directions how to make an ice rink— 


all embodied in our new catalogue. 
Send for it. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 








RY O 
And You Will Say 


“ That's the most comfortable collar I ever had 
‘round my neck."" But that isn't all you can 
say, for it's the most economical collar you can 
buy. Just think, only 25 cents for a box of 10 
at the stores. If you can't get them there we'll 
mail 10 for 30 cents or a single sample for 6 cents 
in U. 8. stamps. State size and style. 

Made of fine cloth, starch finished : —they 
look just like linen. You can reverse and wear 
the other side when soiled. 


Beautiful catalogue free. 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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TCHOGOL ACE: 


Cleverest boy in Providence Town.” “That,” said John Bright, pointing also to the 


: —— it Wl 
There were sums in square root, sums in finding | word, “‘is a crime. 
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John Sills sat in his study, 
while his two-year-old daughter crept | 


T. E Rev. 

about his feet. He was in a particularly | 
easy mood: it was only Wednesday, yet his 
next Surday’s sermon was finished and put | 
away; no calls of duty disturbed his mind; 
his parish was in a prosperous condition, and | 
his family rejoiced in the best of health. 

Everything seemed in tune with the bright | 
day, especially the fact that it was his wedding 

anniversary, and its celebration was to be a 

pleasant one. Simple, perhaps, in the eye of | 

the world, but an event in the lives of two | 

busy people whose means did not much over- | 

lap the stern limits of necessity. 

A horse and carriage had been engaged, and | 
the minister and his wife were to ride thirty 
miles, lunching in true picnic fashion, to the 
former home of Mrs. Sills. The next after- 
noon they would return in the same delightful | 
manner. It would be their first real holiday, | 
taken by themselves, since the little trip eight | 
years before, at the end of which the young | 
husband had brought his bride to her new 
home. 

Mr. Sills dreamed in happy anticipation, as | 
he arranged his desk, sorting and tearing up | 
letters, and throwing handfuls of scraps into | 
his waste-basket. Baby smiled with him as 
she tipped over that receptacle and scattered 
the torn bits far and wide. 

‘‘O naughty baby!’’ said her father. 

‘‘John, come here a minute!’’ called Mrs. 
Sills from somewhere, and the minister left | 
the room. 

While he was gone, young Jack came in 
with the mail. Not finding his father, he laid 
a letter and a paper on the table, and with | 
seven-year-old haste, ran out to his play. 





table, then slid to the floor, and baby pounced | 
upon it. There was a delicious tear, and the | 
envelope was in two. 

When Mr. Sills returned, he sat down, 
opened the paper Jack had brought, and 
was soon lost in its contents. It was almost 
time for the carriage to appear when, glancing 
up, he spied among the débris of baby’s 
riotous hand, a conspicuously large and recent- 
looking scrap. 

‘*Why,’’ he exclaimed, picking it up, ‘Show 
did this get here? This is an unopened letter. 
Baby, where did you get it?’’ 

But baby did not commit herself. 
summoned and questioned. 

‘*T put the letter right on the table, papa. | 
It must have fallen off. ’’ 

The whole family began a search for the | 
rest of the missive—all but baby; 
and laughed and gurgled. Nothing could be | 
found. 


Jack was 


‘*Perhaps you can make it out from what | 


you have,’’ suggested Mrs. Sills. 

Mr. Sills opened the mutilated epistle. 
With its jagged tear indenting the edge, the 
sheet read : 

Rev. John Sills: Hillside, Ju 

Dear Sir. In the absence of our past 
I write to ask you to perform the services atten 
of our only daughter, Sarah Edith 
takes place at my house Wednesday at tw 
Henry will meet you at the arrival of the 
was suddenly called away this morning 
to you. You perhaps remember our daugh 
only eighteen years of age, young to lea 
exceptionally mature and lovely chara 
grief at parting with her, but we trust she 
life. Yours very sincerely, J. B. Thaxte 


‘This letter has evidently been delayed,’’ | 
remarked Mr. Sills, looking grave. ‘‘I must | 
go to Hillside on that twelve-thirty train to | 
attend a funeral. I’m afraid we’ll have to | 
give up our trip.’’ 

ie John! Can’t some one else go?’’ 

‘*‘No, dear. Mr. Thaxter has appealed to} 
me, and I cannot fail him in his grief. His | 
only daughter is dead.’’ 

‘*That pretty girl! What was the matter >” | 

‘*He doesn’t say, unless in the missing part. 
I’m so sorry, dear.’’ 

“IT know, John. I was only selfish for a 
moment when I thought of our holiday. You 
must eat some of our picnic lunch, and start | 
right off. ’’ 

As Mr. Sills sat in the train during his half- 
hour’s journey, his thoughts were of the 
bereaved family and the words that he was | 
to speak to them. What was he to say to | 
those parents, sorrowing over the loss of their | 
only daughter? His own disappointment | 
seemed too petty a thing to think of in the 
face of such grief. 





A shy and awkward boy of fourteen came | 


up to Mr. Sills when he stepped off the train, 
and inquired: 

‘*Are you the minister ?’’ 

‘“‘Tam. And you are Henry Thaxter?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Here’s the wagon.’’ 

Mr. Sills clambered in, followed by Henry, 
who seemed stiff and bashful in his best 
clothes. The minister was embarrassed him- 
self. He hardly knew how to speak to the 
lad who had just lost his only sister. They 


| drove in silence for some time, then Mr. Sills 


The | 
letter balanced a moment on the edge of the | 


she sat by | 


turned to the boy. 
‘‘Henry,’’ he said, ‘‘this must be a great 
grief to you. I am very sorry for you.’’ 
Henry flicked a fly from the horse’s back. | 





| Then he answered with the shy gruffness of 


youth: 

‘Yes, sir. <A girl’s handy to have round. 
But pa says what’s our loss is her gain.’’ 

Mr. Sills was not prepared for so philo- | 
sophical an answer from the lips of youth, | 
but he replied gravely : 

‘*That is true. We must remember what it | 
means to her, and forget our own aching | 
| hearts. ”” 

When Mrs. Sills heard the six-o’clock train | | 
| whistle, she went out on the porch to meet | 
her husband. She had worked all day with | 
|a sense of dreary monotony. Beside the green | 
fields, pine woods and the open air that had | 
comprised her inward vision for weeks, the 
dull reality of daily routine, housework and 
noisy children seemed unendurable. And 
John needed a vacation so! Also, the thought 
of the saddened household oppressed her. 

Presently she caught sight of John coming 
up the street. His step was brisk, and he 
smiled and waved his hand cheerily as he 
entered the gate. Then he sat down on the 
step and took off his hat. 

‘*Tired, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Sills, sympa- 
thetically. . 

‘*Oh, a little. These things are a bit tiring. 
I wish you had been there. It was very 
jolly !”’ 

Mrs. Sills gasped. 

** Jolly !*? 

‘*Yes, I don’t know when I’ve had so much 
fun.’’ 

‘*John Sills! Are you crazy?’’ cried Mrs. 
| Sills. ‘*Fun at a funeral!’ 

The minister leaned back against the porch 

| pillar and burst into laughter. 

**T forgot,’’ he said. ‘‘Come into the study 

| and make one more search for the missing 
| part of the letter. That will tell you better 
than I can.’’ 

| The remainder of baby’s mischief was 
found at last, blown under the big lounge. 

3 and 

Mrs. Sills read the whole: 


| Rev. John Sills: 

| Dear Sir. In the absence of our pastor, Mr. 
Smith, I write to ask you to perform the services 
| attending the marriage of our only daughter, 
| Sarah Edith. The wedding takes place at my 
| house Wednesday at two o’clock. Henry will 
| meet you at the arrival of the noon train. Mr. 
| Smith was suddenly called away this morning and 
I appeal to you. You perhaps remember our 
| daughter. She is only eighteen years of age, 
| young to leave us, but she is of an exceptionally 
| mature and lovely character. You can imagine 
our grief at parting with her, but we trust she will 
be happy in her new life. Yours very sincerely, 

J. B. Thaxter. 


Mrs. Sills’ eyes filled with tears. It was 
for this she had grieved all day, for this her 
anniversary had been sacrificed! Somehow 
the humor of the situation did not strike her. 
Her husband put his arm about her. 

**Never mind, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘Our good 
time is only postponed. The bridegroom has 
| been most generous in the way of a fee, and 
we will take our journey to-morrow, and stay 

three days instead of two. Only,’’ he added, 
| ‘hereafter I think we’ll keep baby out of the 
| Study when the mail comes in.’’ 
J American author, once said that many of 
the descriptions in sea novels reminded 
him of the burlesque of Dean Swift upon the 
same thing, in which the sea terms are put 
| together at random, but in such accurate imi- 
tation of the technicalities of the art that 
| ‘seamen have been known to work hard to 
attain the proper meaning of them.’”’ The 
following is an illustration: 

Finding it was likely to overblow, we took 
in our spritsail, and stood by to hand the 
foresail; but making foul weather, we looked 
the guns were all fast, and handed the mizzen. 
The ship lay very broad off, so we thought it 
better spooming before the sea than trying or 
| hulling. It was a very fierce storm. We would 
not get down our topmast, but let all stand, 
because she scudded before the sea very well; 
and we knew that the topmast being aloft the 
| Ship was wholesomer, and made better way 
through the sea, seeing we had sea-room. 
When the storm was over, we set foresail and 
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PUZZLING TO A SAILOR. 
AMES Fenimore Cooper, the distinguished 


roe ty interesting game invented. | 
imaess Pree ea! pans Richards 8t.,W.Roxbury, Mass. 





Learn to Stuff Birds =n Gadon, ene | 

delightful art, easily | 

learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. | 

Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys | 

pi Write tes ogo Bock totes. N.W. School | 
Taxidermy, 4048 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 





Neb. | 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 
ture and writing of the acon ap taught by J. Berg 


azine. 





Editor, 
250-page —~ vee. rite to-day. 
THE HOME yoy ag SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Place, Springfi 


Fun a =F 


SCRAMBOLO 


MAGNETIC EGG RACE. Newest 
novelty in games and pastimes. 
Entertains the whole family. 

Sent post-paid to any 

part of the world for 50c. 
C, E. DODGE, 95 Pearl St., Boston, Mass 


1 TAMMER 


Attend no Sg espe d school tiJl you get my 

large FREE book and special rate. Largest 

and best schoolin the world curing by natural 
Mitiard, Pres. 


method. Write poday. Lee 
Nerth-Western School, inc., 939 First St., Milwaukee, Wis 
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imported roller chains, sprech ets 

















ubs; Panatare Proof Tires; highest grade 
tint and many advanced features ataeee. | 
nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 


FACTORY PRICES °=:"7°" 


IM others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
LAME models from 812 up. | 


Milk Chocolate 


is in a class by itself. A delightful 
“spread” and wonderfully whole- 
some. No other chocolate 
ae | tastes like it because no 
other is PETER’S. Best 
cocoa beans, pure milk 
and a little sugar combined 
by the “Peter Process.” 


Peter’s for the particular. 


A postal ——— everything. 
Coaster B: Take Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and vagaries half usual prices. 

Rider Agents ever are coliing money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sumttes. w today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R50, 

AND Nn 


CLASS PINS sscce: 


For Society or Lodge—College or Schoo] 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Specia) 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
Nod 25 enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more No 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c, 
STERLING SILVER $2.60 DOZ. SAMPLE 250. 



























‘Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
— gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
lcatalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimaces free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FUNSTEN PAYS 


CASH for FURS! 2. 


$10,000,000 WORTH WANTED. 


Here's a chance for you. We want ten 
million dollars’ worth of furs, and will pay you 
bigger cash prices than any one else for what 
you will send us—coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, 
marten, fox, wolf, lynx—anything from one 

. We handle more furs direct from 
trapping centers than any other house in the 
world. We sell to biggest American, Euro- 
pean and Canadian buyers, and get top prices. 

So we can pay top prices to We send your 
money by return mail. ey in Trapping. 

Catch animals during spare moments. Great sport. 

Big Pay. Our FREE book tells all. We furnish 

Traps at ry cost, also other supplies, including 
Animal Bait. $1.00 per can. Guaranteed to increase the 
cateh or money back. Used by U.S. Govt. Took grand prize 
at World’. Fair, 1904. Let us send our New Trappers’ Guide, 
Price List, Fur Market Reports and Shipping Tags FREE. 
Write for them now. This is your chance to make big money. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 1092 Punsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Punch aD&M 
bag for a few 
minutes every 
morning and at 
any other time 
when you have the ready energy, 
A clearer, keener eye and a stronger, 
quicker arm and body are the results. 


Every D & M bag is sold with complete 
equipment ready to set up anywhere and carries 
fan Ironclad Guarantee. 
Ask your dealer for our 
1912 catalogue and Offi- 
cial Football and Basket 
sy Ball rule books, Free, or 
if he hasn't them write us. “ 
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mainsail, and brought the ship to. Our course 
| was east-northeast, the wind was at southwest. 
| We got the starboard tacks aboard, and cast off | 
| Our weather-braces; we set in the lee-braces, | | 
| and hauled forward by the weather-bowlings, | 
}and hauled them tight and belayed them, and 
| hauled over the mizzen-tack to the windward, | 
and kept her full and by as near as she would 
lie. 








White Orpington Trio. 


HROUGH an arrangement made early last spring, a 

large number of Thoroughbred Poultry Trios have been 

selected and raised to maturity for us at the Colonial 
Farm in Temple, N. H. These Trios will be sent to those 
of our subscribers who comply with the terms of our liberal 
Offer. Our Trios have been raised by expert poultrymen on 
a farm where the aim is for birds of great vitality and large 
egg production. This is the right kind of stock for those 
who wish to start poultry keeping and also for those who 
would improve their flocks. We offer a choice of four vari- 
eties, each representing the choicest strains in the country : 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Orpingtons, White Plymouth 
Rocks, and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Read The Companion 
of Oct. 24th, pages 564 and 565, for further particulars. 


OUR OFFER. A Trio of Thoroughbred Fow!s, consis- 


ting of one cockerel and two pullets, 
choice of any one of the four varieties described, will be 
given only to Companion subscribers for five new solicited 


Thoroughbred 
subscriptions sent us between October 1, 1912, and July 1, 


Poultry 
1913. Value of Trio $15.00. 


Each Trio to be sent by express, transportation charges paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight about 35 Ibs. Safe de livery guaranteed to any express office 
in the United States. Shipments made from Greenville, New Hampshire. 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS FOR LITERATURE ON POULTRY 
KEEPING, WHICH WE WILL FORWARD FREE OF CHARGE. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A MUTINY IN AFRICA. 


HE difficulties and dangers of travel in the | 

heart of Africa are vividly illustrated by an | 
experience that Marguerite Roby relates in her | 
book, ““My Adventures in the Congo.” She had | 
been attacked by fever while on the overland trip 
to the trading post at Kassendi, and Thomas, her | 
black servant, had attended her faithfully until she | 


was again able to continue the journey. At the 


shore of Lake Albert Edward she persuaded a | 
native chief to supply a boat in whieh to complete 
the trip to Kassendi. 


The rowers were an ill-conditioned, sulky-look- | 
ing lot, and I had trouble with them from the first; 
but at last we started. One man was put on to) 
bail out the water which came in freely through | 
various holes. The natives seemed to think they 
were out for a holiday cruise, and would not work. | 

After a time Thomas tapped me on the foot and 
said, very quietly, ‘“Missisi! Boatmen say to-night 
they take all meat and guns, kill missisi and me, 
and go into bush!” 

We sat well in the stern with our ten scoundrels 
rowing in front of us, and we kept the rifles handy, 
for I fully realized that we were in for trouble. 
called to the men to row quickly, but I might as 
well have called to the winds; I threatened them 
with every conceivable punishment, but it was all 
so much wasted breath. 

For several weary hours we drifted on, and then 
after sunset a mist came up and the lake began to 
get choppy. As luck would have it, we happened 
to approach a small sandy opening on the shore. 
so I told the men to pull in, and I would land an 
sleep there for the night. They obeyed, but when 
I had landed absolutely refused to bring the tent 
ashore and put it _ I told them they would be 
thoroughly — <d when we reached Kassendi, 
but they only replied, “Perhaps the bibi [white 
woman] will never reach Kassendi!”’ 

The spot where we were standing was a tin 
clearing, shut in on all sides by bush. The muti- 
neers gathered together in a group, looking on 
sullenly while Thomas started to cook me some 
soup. I knew it was our lives or theirs. I turned 
to the men and ordered them back to the boat. 
They said they would not go. I ve them an- 
other chance, but they absolutely refused to budge, 
so I put up my shotgun and told them that if they 
did not instantly go into the bush or back to the 
boat, I would fire. They never moved! I aimed 
at their legs and fired both barrels at once. In- 
stantly a pandemonium of shrieks and howls went 
up, and off they ran into the bush as fast as their 
legs could carry them. Then Thomas and I sat 
down with our rifles loaded and spent the long, 
sleepless hours wondering whether we should ever 
reach Kassendi alive. 

Early in the morning the boatmen made their 
appearance, as sulky and mutinous as ever. We 
got on board, but instead of keeping close to the 
shore, the boatmen rowed straight out into the 
lake, where the water was rough. Great waves 
eame splashing aboard, and soon I was sitting up 
to my waist in water! It was obvious that the 
wished to drown me, and the odds seemed muc 
in their favor. I put up the gun and aimed in the 
direction of the capito, meaning to pepper him in 
the shoulder, pulled the trigger, and missed him 
altogether! + 

ere was a shout of derision, and the black 
men swung round at me with their poles in their 
hands. It was one of those moments when who- 
ever acts quickest comes out victor. A moment’s 
hesitation then and I should have been pitched 
overboard. I dropped my gun, and with all my 
might laid about me right and left with my chic 
— whip), slashing them over their heads. 
es, bodies, anywhere I could reach, until I had 
them cowed. Soon we were approaching the shore 
at double-quick time. 

We got back to land, near a small village. Here 
I had a machila made, and started overland in it, 
with Thomas bringing the luggage in the rear. I 
hoped to reach Kassendi in the moon, but was 
destined to spend another cold night in the bush. 

the next morning I gered into the 
mac again, and was carried up hill and down 
dale until at last we reached Kassendi. 
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AN AMPHIBIOUS RACE. 

“ no man,” says Mr. Warington Smyth in 

“Mast and Sail,” “is the greatness of our 
debt to the Dutch more forcibly brought home 
than to him who has widely used the sea, in whom 
something akin to reverence springs up as he 
finds everywhere about the globe the footprints 
of this steadfast sailor race. The very sea terms 
in every-day use all across the seven seas, alike by 
Briton, Yankee, and every northern race, were in 
the mouths of De Ruyter and the other great 
Dutch admirals. Certainly no Western race is so 
amphibious as the Dutch, and no land animal, 
except the duck, takes so readily to navigation.” 
After quoting this in‘“*Fore and Aft,” Mr. Chatterton 
adds that in ship-building, England commenced 
her work not in any sense as a creator, but as an 
adapter of Dutch models. 


The Hollander began at the beginning, because 
he found that with his canals and rivers he was 
not making the best of his opportunities. The 
low-lying land between the North and Zuyder 
Seas was all too small to contain the energies of 
its inhabitants, and so they spread themselves 
abroad, roamed over the seas, fought, traded and 
colonized everywhere; trained a magnificent race 
of admirals, seamen and fishermen; looked care- 
fully to their own internal water traffic, and did 
wonders in perfecting the most suitable means of 
transport. 

The Dutch have never been water-shy. They 
live and die on their craft, they take their families 
with them; their —— are with ships and | 
things connected therewith, and they have no/| 
yearning for the shore. Their womenfolk acquire | 

he poe een the smallest child when he sees | 
you sailing Dp to a wharf or quay knows what is | 
expected of him. He or his mother is ready to | 
catch your line and make fast. | 

Through all his life the Dutch shipman is ever 
concentrating his thoughts on his floating home, 
how he can improve it, and how he can.make it | 
more useful for all the services for which it was | 
intended. If there is a device that is good for | 
saving labor, the Dutchman adopts it, whether it is 
an improved winch or a novel arrangement for his | 
main-sheet. He goes on getting the last ounce of | 
value from his craft, because while he is always 
improving his ship, he has never got her to ulti- | 
mate perfection. | 
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THE SUPERCRITIC. 


ROVOST Hawkins of Oriel College, Oxford, | 
declares the Rt. Hon. W. G. E. Russell in 
“Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln,” was 
never happy unless he could find some fault to 
criticize in the undergraduates who came before 
him. 
Among other things, the record of chapel attend- 
ance was always on his table, and referred to for 


== or blame. One day when Kin & who was an 
riel man, and who seemed to have been a happy 
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| combination of George Herbert and Saint Francis | 


de Sales, was before him, the provost consulted the 
record. 

“TI observe, Mr. King,” said he, “that you have 
never missed a single chapel, morning or evening, 
during the whole term.” E 

He paused, but instead of a word of praise, whieh 
might reasonably have been expected, he con- 
tinued severely: 

“I must warn you, Mr. King, that even too reg- 
ular attendance at chapel may degenerate into 
formalism.” 

*® 


A WOODLAND COMEDY. 


E who adventures in the woods with a camera 

is likely to have more real fun than if he bad 
gone armed with a fifle, interested only in killing. 
“Late one afternoon,” says Mr. W. H. Wright in 
his entertaining book, “‘The Black Bear,” “I had 
completed my arrangements for photographing 
grizzlies. Soon after I got settled, I noticed two 
black bears in a little clearing to my left. 


“For some time they fed quietly here and there, 
and then they took to playing. ~ a however, 
in the very midst of an excited wrestling-match, 
the smaller of the pair drew away, stood up on his 
hind legs, and listened for a moment, and then 
went up a convenient tree, while his companion 
took refuge in another one. 

“*I was much interested over this turn of affairs, 
and kept a close watch to see what was going to 
happen next. But after a little wait, the bears 
seemed to make up their minds that it had 
been a false alarm, and coming down from their 
respective trees, they resumed their rough-and- 
tumble fun. 


“Not for long, however. It was only a minute | 
hey repeated their former mancwu- | 


or two before t 
vers, and this time they appeared to have no doubt 
as to the imminence of danger. They had worked 
their way over to my side of the clearing, and 
when they broke for shelter, the little bear took 
refuge in the small pine-tree under which my flash- 
= stood, and his companion selected a larger 
ree a little farther away. 
“And sure enough, almost as soon as they were 


well off the ground, an old grizzly came stalking | 
out of the woods down the trail upon which — | } 
€ 


camera was set. But he had evidently notice 
that something questionable was going on, and he 
walked over toward the tree where the larger bear 
was sitting. ; 

“The latter, conscious of his advantage of posi- 
tion, greeted the grizzly’s approach with a volley 
of puffs and snorts. After looking round him ina 
disdainful way, the grizzly sauntered over toward 
the smaller bear’s tree, where the same comedy 
was performed. Here, however, the <> found 
something that roused his curiosity, for he dis- 
covered my pole and flash-pan. He stood up on 
his hind legs and sniffed the top of the pan, and 
then, discovering the wire, he followed it, without 
touching it, away from the pine-tree and across 
the trail to where it was fastened. 

“Then his curiosity got the better of him, and 
raising one front paw, he pulled the bush toward 
him, whereupon the charge of powder exploded 
with a huge puff of smoke. As I stood up in 
my retreat to get a better view of the outcome, | 
caught a glimpse with one eye of a big grizzly 
turning a double back-somersault, while with the 
other I saw a small black bear take one desperate 
leap from the branches of his pine-tree and dis- 
appear into the wood in long jumps. 

“The grizzly never appeared again, but I could 
see that the black bear near me had become aware 
of my presence. I once more concealed myself, 
but the bear kept a suspicious eye in my direction, 
and when, at the end of five minutes or so, the 
smaller bear returned cautiously to the scene, and 
began to coax his friend to come down and resume 
their play, it was amusing to wateh them. 

“For the one up the tree was afraid to come 
down, and yet he could not explain the cireum- 
stances to the other; and the latter in turn was 
utterly unable to make head or tail of the other’s 
actions. He mpm 5 Bs pny oe away into the woods, 
and at the end of half an hour or so the other bear, 
evidently with serious misgivings, came carefully 
down the opposite side of his tree and made off at 
double-quick.” 
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THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


“ ~”S each man steps his foot on shore,”—wrote 
one adventurer of the period of the ‘“‘ Forty- 
Niners,’’—“the seems to have entered a magic 
circle in which he is under the influence of new 
impulses.” And, as additional testimony to the 
extraordinarily stimulating quality of the Cali- 
fornian air, Mr. Henry Childs Merwin tells this 
delightful tale in his “Life of Bret Harte” : 


A popular figure in the streets of San Franeisco 
was a black pony, the property of a constable, 
that stood most of the day, saddled and bridled, in 
front of his master’s office. 

The pony’s favorite diversion was to have his 
hoofs blacked and polished. Whenever a coin 
was placed between his lips, he would carry it to a 
neighboring bootblack, put first one foot and then 
the other on the foot-rest, and, after receiving a 
satisfactory “shine,” walk gravely back to his 
usual station. 

Even the dumb ahimals felt that something un- 
usual was expected of them in California. 
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PUNISHING THE REAL CULPRIT. 


CASE wherein the law got its pound of flesh 

—or rather of papier-maché—without seriously 
incommoding the prisoner at the bar is reported in 
the Bristol Times. 


A lawyer was defending a burglar accused of 
housebreaking. “I submit, your honor,” he con- 
cluded, “that my client did not break into the 
house at all. e found a window open, merely 
inserted his arm and removed a few articles. 
Now, my client’s arm is not himself, and I fail to 
see how you can punish the whole person for an 
offense committed by one of his limbs only.” 

“That argument,” said the judge, gravely, “is 
well put. Following it out logically, I sentence 
the prisoner’s arm to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. He can accompany it or not, as he chooses.” 

Whereupon the prisoner smiled, and with his 
lawyer’s aid unscrewed his cork arm, and, leaving 
it in the dock, walked out. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN’S GUESS. 


HINESE students, like other foreigners seek- | 


ing to master the English language, sometimes 
make ludicrous mistakes. Bishop Montgomery of 
England, at a recent anniversary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, gave some examples 
of answers given by students to examination ques- 
tions. 

When asked, “What are the five great races of 
mankind?” a Chinese student gave the following 
answer: “The hundred yards, the hurdles, the 
quarter-mile, the mile, and the three miles.” 

Another student made a very novel explanation 
of the phrase “‘Out of sight, out of mind,” which he 
said could be interpreted, “‘Invisible, insane.” 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








| A FRIEND’S ADVICE 
| SOMETHING WORTH LISTENING TO. 
A young Nebraska man was advised by a friend 
| to eat Grape-Nuts because he was all run down 
| from a spell of fever. He tells the story: 
| “Last spring I had an attack of fever that left 
| me in a very weak condition. I had to quit work; 
had no appetite, was nervous and discouraged. 
“A friend advised me to eat Grape-Nuts, but I 

| paid no attention to him and kept getting worse as 
| time went by. 
} “I took many kinds of medicine but none of 
| them seemed to help me. My system was com- 
| pletely run down, my blood got out of order from 
want of proper food, and several very large boils 
| broke out on my neck. I was so weak I could 
| hardly walk. 
| “One day mother ordered some Grape-Nuts and 
induced me to eat some. I felt better and that 
night rested fine. As I continued to use the food 
every day, I grew stronger steadily and now have 
regained my former good health. I would not be 
without Grape-Nuts as I believe it is the most 
health-giving food in the world.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ° 

Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “ There’s a reason.” | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
| appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
| uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Bent Bones 
U.S. Army Board Rejects 


HOEVER has bent feet-bones, as 
shown in this X-ray photo, has 
been wearing pointed shoes, 

The U. S. Army Board has found that 
such feet cause a loss of 20% in soldiers’ 
efficiency. The Board has recommended 
to the War Department a shoe like the 
Educator. Send to us for New York 
Sun’s interesting account of this Board’s 
4-year investigation. 

Educator shoes straighten out the bent 
toe-bones of grown-ups. Educators ‘“‘ let 
the child’s feet grow as they should.’’ 
Educators have a ‘‘ good sense’’ shape, 
yet a fine bootmaker’s look. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep genuine 
Educators, with name branded on sole, 
write us for catalog. We’ll see that you 
are supplied. Prices from $1.35 for 


Infants’ to $5.50 for Men’s Specials. 
We also make All America and Signet 
shoes for men, and Mayfair for women. 


R 


FDUCATO 
SHOE® 


TRADE MARK REG 






“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


**Comfortabla 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


Men's 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


**We are advertised by 


our loving friends.’’ 





Mellins Food 
for the Baby 


On a diet of Mellin’s Food your 
baby will gain regularly and keep 
strong and healthy, as nature in- 
tended. 


Mellin’s Food babies are strong 
and healthy because Mellin’s Food, 
properly prepared, is like baby’s 
natural food; it contains the correct 
materials in right proportions for 
growth and development; it con- 
tains the elements for repair of 
waste tissue and maintenance of 
good health. 

Write today for a copy of our book, 

“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 

and a Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


They are free. 


_Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








SHOP 
EARLY 


q@ Buy your Christmas 
presents EARLY—early 
in the day and early in 
December. That will be 
your biggest gift of the 
holidays to the workers 
behind the counters and 
on the delivery wagons. 




















18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 








Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 
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| The 
| only 


grooved 
runners! 


FREE 
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lexible Flyer 


The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


steered at full speed around all obstacles. 
enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and 
absolutely prevent ‘‘skidding.”’ The famous steering-bar 
does away entirely with dragging feet, 
wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet 
feet, colds, etc. Noother steering sled ff 
has the exclusive features of the Flex- 


‘ooved runners and this trade-mark. 


added zest to coasting because it can be 
Light 





Flyer. Be sure to for the 





working model of the 


Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 


Just say “send model and booklet” and we’ll gladly sendthem FREE. Writetoday/ 
Ss. L. AL co., Box 1100C 


Philadelphia 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepai 

‘ost-Office, 


countries. Entered at the Boston, 


th 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ey for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. rapsoens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-otice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Mon 
i 


Boston, Mass. 








“HOUSE DISEASES.” 


ERTAIN diseases occur most 
frequently in summer; others 
in winter. 
acute infectious diseases; that is to 
say, those that are caused by germs. 
The most common of these “‘winter 
diseases” are affections of the res- 
piratory organs—colds, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and the like —or the 
‘ so-called diseases of children, such 

as searlet fever, diphtheria and measles. 
Formerly, physicians were puzzled to account for 
the prevalence of fevers in the winter, but they 
thought that the respiratory diseases were clearly 
due to the action of cold and dampness. Now, 
however, the chief cause of both is known to be 
the lack of ventilation. These “house diseases,” 
for that is what they are, are part of the price we 

pay for the comforts of civilization. 

As soon as the summer heat, which obliges us 
to live in the open air, moderates, we draw back 
into our houses, shut the windows, light the fires, 





to any address in the | 
United States, $2.25 to vegeta, saa. $3.00 to foreign ; 


Among the latter are the | 


| shall have to reform—but did you ever see my 
Fayal set?” 
“T never did,” said Corinna. “Let me see it, 
and perhaps we shall both improve our sense of 
| Values.”” 


| PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 


ANY curious tales are told of George Dyer, 
one of the best-loved friends of Charles Lamb. 
| Although he had written all the original portions 
| of an edition of the classics in one hundred and 
| forty-one volumes, was a brilliant preacher, and 
| had given other incontestable proofs of the true 
| balance, as well as the great richness of his mind, 
|he did things that, taken by themselves, might 
| lead any one to think him a lunatic. 

He walked straight into a river one day under 
the impression that it was a path. That happened 
near Lamb’s house, to which he was taken. “Barry 
Cornwall,” who chanced to call on Lamb just 
after the accident, found Dyer comfortably tucked 
into bed. : : 

“Oh, I’m very well now,” he said. “But it cer- 
tainly was very extraordinary; I really thought it 
was a path. I walked on and on, and suddenly— 
I was in. But,” he added, with cheerful satisfac- 
tion at his penetration, “I soon found where I 
was.” 


In his aubtiegserhy, Barry Cornwall tells an- 
other story that is worth repeating. | P 

Dyer invited Llanos, the Spanish writer, to 
breakfast with him, and, of course, speedily forgot 
all about it. \ 1 
hour, he found nothing but little Dyer, with his 
books amid the dust. Dyer, however, was hos- 
pitable, and when he found that his friend had 





bread, two — and saucers, a little glazed teapot 
and a spoonful of milk. They sat down and began 
breakfast. The guest attacked the stale crust, 
and waited with much good humor for his tea. At 
last his host, who had poor eyesight, poured him, 
from the teapot, a cup of—hot water. 
| thinking a man ae be guilty of too much 
| abstinence, inquired if the tea had not been for- 
| gotten. 
“Bless me,” replied Dyer, “‘so it was!” 

| The host emptied the contents ofa piece of brown 
| paper into the teapot, and then sat down with 
| a look of complete satisfaction. ‘How very odd 
should make such a mistake!” 


| it was that 
Sal 
| now the tea had a strange color. ] 
| sip. It was ginger! Llanos continued for a time 

to pretend to eat and drink, and then departed. 
He went —— to a neighboring coffee-house, 
| and was just finishing a good breakfast when, to 
| his horror, who should drop in to read the morning 
paper but his late host. But he need not have 
4 perturbed. Dyer recognized Llanos, and 
| cheerfully asked him how he did, but showed no 
| surprise at — him oe | himself in a 
second breakfast, for the excellent reason that he 

| had totally forgotten about the first one. 


and stop every crack through which a “draft”? may 


enter. 

The germs that 
everywhere; we carry most of them about with us 
all the time on the mucous linings of our noses and 
mouths; but so long as we keep up our vitality 
with fresh air and healthful outdoor exercise, they 
cannot multiply enough to cause the symptoms of 
disease. 

If we followed the same course of life in winter, 
they would still remain powerless, but as we give 
up outdoor exercise, shut out the fresh air, and 
perhaps bathe less frequently, we steadily lower 
our powers of resistance. 

It is at night that we suffer most from the 
debilitating effects of bad air. Those who habit- 
ually sleep with all the windows of their bedrooms 
wide open have little reason to fear pneumonia or 
tuberculosis, though they may be obliged to work 
during the day in overheated and badly ventilated 
places. 

Street-cars, too, are mighty spreaders of disease, 
and the city dweller is fortunate who lives near 
enough to his office to walk back and forth every 
day. 


A SENSE OF VALUES. 
“CHE knew perfectly well, Corinna, 


doilies and 
snowflake china,” lamented Laura 
Westgate. ‘‘When I found she’d put 
on those heavy cut-work things, I 
could have cried! With the snow- 
drops, and crystal-fringed candle- 
shades, and the snowflake 
and that frosty-patterned lace, the 
harmony would have been perfect. When I pay 
good wages it does seem that I might have things 
right.” 

“You had them charming,” consoled Corinna. 
“Every one said the table was exquisite.” 

“It wasn’t perfect; and it might have been,” 
declared Laura. “I want perfection. 
it, and I don’t get it. I don’t grudge the money, 
but I feel that I’m entitled to results. Of course 
I’d always accept a reasonable excuse; but sick- 
ness and accidents apart, I expect perfect service. 
Now why do you look at me like that? Why 
shouldn’t 1?” 

Corinna laughed. ‘How could I have looked, 
Laura, to provoke such a challenge? 
prepared to say that you shouldn’t. Only —” 

“Only what?” 

“I don’t know that I can put it into words. As 
between you and your household staff,—as a matter 
of work and wages,—of course you're entitled to 
what you pay for. It wasn’t that. I think, as 
nearly as I can put it, I was considering this 
home of yours as a very beautiful setting for life. 
And you are a duck and a dear, Laura, and your 
conduct is irreproachable and frequently admi- 
rable, but certainly it isn’t perfect! So why 
demand perfection of others? You won’t get it, 
and if you did, I dare say it wouldn’t be good for 
you. With a perfect setting and perfect service, 
wouldn’t the little jolts and jars of life, just from 
your constantly avoiding them, grow to seem too 
important? Smoothness is pleasant, but after all, 
we mustn’t lose our sense of values. Now you 
think I’m a horrid, preachy thing!” 

““You’re far from perfect,” said Laura, dryly, 
“but if ’'d found you preachy you wouldn’t know 
me well enough to draw a moral. 
with you, Corinna, is your annoying habit of being 
right. To be upset for a whole day—not to say 
cross —on account of a cut-work centerpiece 
certainly speaks badly for my spiritual poise. I 





that I always use the Fayal lace | 
centerpiece with the | 


I pay for | 


I’m not |} 


The trouble 


e & 


cause colds and coughs are | 


JOHNNIE’S GENEROSITY. 


E were fishing in the James River in the 

Ozarks, writes a correspondent of The Com- 
panion, and for three days had floated down the 
clear, swift stream, casting as we went. For fifty 
miles we had not seen a human habitation, although 
occasional sounds indicated that there were scat- 
tered farms beyond the fringe of timber that closely 
lined the stream. 


One morning, when the current was hurrying us 
| along at eight miles an hour, we saw a tow-headed 
| boy pop out of the underbrush on the bank fifty 
| yards ahead. 
| “Say,” he called, as we drifted by, “I’ll give you 
some goslings if you want them!” 

“ Goslings?” said surprised. “Why, what 
| should we do with goslin i 

“T dunno,” he replied, indifferently. 
| ‘What are you doing,” I asked, ‘‘fishing?” 
| “‘No,’—a little rebelliously,—‘*I’m mindin’ an 

old cow out of the corn. 

“Say,” he said, a little anxiously, as we were 
| floating by, “‘you.can have them goslings if you 
| want them. I'll show you where they are.” 

“No, thank you,” we said. ‘“‘We couldn’t take 
| care of them.” 
| “There they are,”’—he leaned forward and 
| pointed down the bank,—“right down there. You 
| can have ’em if you want ’em.” 

“That’s a funny kid,” remarked one of our party, 


come to breakfast, he proceeded to investigate his | 
cupboard. He found there the end of a loaf of | 


Llanos, | 


d he, as he again filled his guest’s cup. But | 
Llanos took a | 





When Llanos arrived at the appointed | 











| as we drifted by a dozen half-grown goslings at 
the edge of the water. ‘Wonder what makes him 
so generous?” 
Just then, loud and shrill, came a woman’s voice 
from the field back in the valley: 
“John-nie! John-nie! O John-nie! 


( ) Air you 
| keepin’ them goslin’s out of the garden?”’ 
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set, | 


YEARS OF PILGRIMAGE. 


| HRISTIANS do not realize how seriously the 
| Moslems take the matter of a pilgrimage to 
Mecea. A visit to the holy city is the aim of a 
lifetime—and it sometimes takes a lifetime to 
|achieve it. The Bishop of London, describing 

some of his traveling experiences in Africa in the 
| Treasury, says: 


| We stopped our special train for an hour or two 
in the very middle of native Africa and went for a 
morning walk. There were troops of natives on 
donkeys from the villages round, coming for water 
to the wells they themselves dig, and we talked to 
some delightful native boys about their lives. 

One boy was on his way to Mecca. He had trav- 
eled already two or three thousand miles, and had 
been two or three years on the road. His father 
had died on the way, and when I asked him how 
———— manage, he said, quietly, ‘God will pro- 
vide.” 





women—an old woman and two daughters. The 
eldest daughter was five-and-twenty. They were 
coming back from Mecca, and sy! had started 
off, she said, when she was a little girl of twelve. 


* © 


A MATTER OF LUCK. 


HIS conversation between a waiter and a diner 

in a restaurant notorious for the smallness of 

the portions it served is reported in the Bystander : 

“Well, sir,” asked the waiter, “how did you find 
your beef?” 

“Oh, I just happened to shift a potato, and—well, 


there it was. 
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| A PERFECT DEFENSE. 


“CAM, dear,” asked Mrs. Prouty, who had been 
away from home the greater part of July and 


Five minutes afterward we came across three | 
was this: 





August, “‘what is the matter with the garden?” 
humbly. “I | 


“T don’t know,” answered Sam, 
haven’t done anything to it.” 


HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 

To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
Cuticura soap, assisted by occasional dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
inethods fail. 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
ehronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- | 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 

100 var. for’gn 2c. 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP 60., Nolo ‘Ohio. 


WE 
BUY AND 
10t050% 


more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


‘soon Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


















BOOK 
Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Illustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 
bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and Fur Shippers, $1.25. Write today. 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Every Boy Should Have a Bicycle. 








No Christmas Gift Could Be More Fitting Than A 


RACYCLE. 


Built to last a lifetime, Racycles pre-eminently are The World's 
Best Bicycles. Give your children 365 days of unalloyed joy and 
exercise in the open, and they will grow to be useful men and 
women in the world’s affairs. Dr. Eliot, Secretary Adee, King | 
George, Consul-General Thackara, and many other famous men | 
find the bicycle indispensable to their well being. A Racycle is | 
the cheapest gift you can buy — because every Racycle is guar- | 
anteed for five years. Ordinary bicycles are guaranteed for one 
year only—ornotatall. MWrite today for 1913 catalog. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 
32 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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THE ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO 
Dress Shields has made them famous. 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable,and easily cleansed. 
OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. The 
trade-mark is protection against inferior quality, 
and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 

Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents. 
“*OMO Dress Shield Booklet ’’ sent free. 


The OMO Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. O Middletown, Conn. 














“3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, 


lock, every action part. Does 
not of out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how lon 
“3 in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel clean and shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
Free A test will tell. Write for sample 
bottle. 3INONE OIL CO., 
42AIG Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 


“To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.”’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


A Proverb of Bell Service 





For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


a 

For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one whohas a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCY 
AND 
CALENDAR 

FOR 1913 














pura FIIS year the publishers of 

& The Companion have pro- 
vided something distinctly 
new and original as a gift 
to the subscribers, 





The novelty is a circular 
Transparency, nine and one-half inches 
in diameter, printed in full color, and 
consisting of a central picture and a frame 
or heavy mat to hold it. 


The subject of the picture is “Autumn,” 
and is typified by a beautiful young woman 
bearing fruit. 


When the Transparency is hung in 


the window or before a gas-burner, an 
electric light or an ordinary lamp, not 
only does the main picture appear in all 
the richness of stained glass, but the light 
also shows through small perforations 
made in the surrounding mat and backed 
by colors, so that the frame seems set 
with little jewels of many tints. 


The frame, enriched both by its lumi- 
nous perforations and by a conventional 
arrangement of grapes and vines, bears 
also a Calendar panel for each month. 
The total effect is that of a charming 
picture and of a Calendar both conve- 
nient and beautiful. 
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Early Renewal Subscriptions 


We have sometimes ventured to ask our subscribers, who could 
conveniently do so, to send us their renewals before the rush of the 
holidays. The kind response to this request is more general each 
year, adding to the convenience and welfare of those who handle 
subscriptions in our office, and enabling us to give better service 
to all our subscribers. 


The large number of orders resulting from this season’s ex- 
ceptionally attractive offers leads us now to repeat this suggestion, 
and to urge our subscribers to send us their renewals and accom- 
panying orders from our Special Offer List as promptly as possible. 


The beautiful Window Transparency and Calendar is sent to 
every subscriber on receipt of renewal payment. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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All of the Crisp Out-Doors invites the Boy who 


KODAKS 


There’s in-door fun and out-door fun for you in taking pictures of your 
sports and playmates. There’s in-door fun in finishing .the pictures—in 
developing and printing and it’s all very simple by the Kodak system. 


And afterwards there’s the satisfaction of possessing the pictures— pictures that you 
will think more and more of with every year. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the Kodak catalogue. 




















